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Reliques of Ancient Englifh Poetry: confifting of old Heroic Ballads, 
Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, (chiefly of the Lyric 
Kind) together with fome few of later Date. 12mo., 3 Vols. 
10.8. Od. Dodiley. . 


EX T to the pleafing profpec of living in the minds 

and memories of pofterity,—a profpect in which only 
a few privileged names can indulge themfelves, —is the more cer- 
tain gratification of taking a retrofpect of paft ages, and tracing 
back our diftant claims to the honours, or virtues, of our pra- 
genitors. Such a Review is attended, indeed, with uncommom 
fatisfa€tion to peeple of a polifhed and enlightened age; who, 
feeing themfelves elevated fo much above the rude fimplicity of 
their anceftors, are proud to think the heroes and bards of 
former ages as much honoured’ by their defcendants, as the 
latter by any hereditary title to the diftinctions of the former. 
Nay, we much queftion whether the modern Author of a Grub- 
ftreet ode, would not put on the frown-indignant, on being fup- 
pofed the lineal defcendant of an ancient Scald. Be all this, 
however, as it may,. we conceive the public to be highly in- 
debted, on more accounts than one, tothe ingenious Editor of 
thefe curious and valuable reliques. They are prefented us, as 
feleé&t remains of our ancient Englifh bards and minftrels ; an 
order of men, who were once greatly refpected, and who contri- 
buted, by their fongs and mufic, to foften the roughnefs of a mar- 
tial and unlettered people. The greater part of thefe reliques, 
itis faid, have been extracted from a folio Ms. written about 
the middle of the laft century ; which being fhewn to the Edi- 
tor’s friends, particularly to the Author of the Rambler, and to 
the late Mr. Shenftone, the contents of it were judged too cu- 
rious to be ¢onfigned to oblivion. Accordingly tuch fpecimens 
of ancient poetry have been fele&ted, as either fhew the grada- 
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_tions of our language, exhibit the progrefs of popular opinions, 
difplay the peculiar manners and cuftoms of former ages, or 
throw light on our earlier claflical poets. Were this, and this 
only, the merit of the prefent compilation, it would lay a juft 
claim to the attention of every lover of polite literature. We 
are far from thinking however, with certain taftelefs Readers, 
that there is no merit in the compofitions themfelves; on the 
“contrary, we find in many of them that pleafing fimplicity, and 
thofe artlefs graces, which, in the opinion of Dryden, Addifon, 
and other judicious critics, were thought to compenfate for the 
warit of fupertor beauties. But, before we give any f{pecimens 
to fupport this opinion, we ihall beg leave to expatiate a little 
en the labours of the Editor, as by no means the leaft valuable 
part of this publication. 


After.a fhort, but pertinent preface, pointing out the feverak 
repofitories which afforded materials for the work, as alfo the 
many ingenious and refpectable affiftants in the execution of it, 
the Editor prefents us with an hiftorical account, or, as he 
calls it, an Effay on the ancient Englifh minftrels." The gene- 
ral character of thefe minftrels, being known to moft of our 
Readers, we fhall content ourfelves with quoting a defcription 
of their drefs and manner, as it is taken from Langham, a 


Writer in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


¢ When Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Killingworth 
Caftle by the Earl of Leicetter in 1575, among the many de- 
vices fi 6 pageants which were exhibited for her entertainment, 
‘one of the perfonages introduced was that of an ancient Min- 
firel, whofe appearance and drefs are fo minutely defcribed by a 
writer there prefent, and give us fo diftin& an idea of the cha- 
racter, that I fhall quote the pafiage at large. 


‘© A perfon very meet feemed he for the purpofe, of a xly. 
vears old, aparelled partly as he would himfelf. His cap off: 
‘bis head feemly rounded tonfter-wife : fair kembed, that with a 
fponge daintily dipt in a little capon’s greace, was finely 
fmoothed, to make it fhine like a mallard’s wing. His beard 
fmugly fhaven: and yet his fhirt after the new trink, with ruffs 
fair ftarched, flecked and gliftering like a pair of new fhoes, 
marfhalled in good order with a fetting ftick, and ftrut,’¢ that’ 
every ruff ftood up like a‘wafer. A fide [i. e. long] gown of 
‘Kendale green, atter the frefhnefs of the year now, gathered at 
the neck witha narrow gorget, faftened afore with a white clafp 
and akeeper clofe up to the chin; but eafily, for heat, to undo 
when he lift. Seemly begirt in a red caddis girdle: from that a 
pair of capped Sheffield knives hanging a’ two fides. Out of his 
bofem drawn forth a lappet of his napkin edced with a blue lace, 
and 
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arid markéd with a D for Damian, for he was but & batchelor 


yet. ¢ 

<¢ His gown had fide [i. e. long] fleeves down to mid-leg, flit 
from the fhoulder to the hand, and lined with white cotton. 
His doublet fleeves of black worfted: upon them a pair of points 
of tawney chamlet laced along the wrift with blue threaden 
poinets, a wealt towards the hands of fuftian-a-napes. A pair 
of red nether ftocks. A pair of pumps on his feet, with a crofs 
cut at his toes for corms: not new indeed, yet cleanly blackt 
with foot, and fhining as a fhoing horn. ) 


“ About his neck a red ribband fuitable to his girdle, His 
harp in good grace dependent before him. His wre/ tyed to 4 
green lace and hanging by: under the gorget of Kis gown a fair 
flaggon chain, (pewter for) fiver, as a fguire Mirfrel of Middle+ 
fex, that travelled the haa this fummet feafon, unto fair 
and worfhipfal mens houfes. From his chain hang a feutchéon, 
with metal and colour, refplendant upon his breaft, of the aii- 


cient arms of Iflington.” 


© This Minftrel is defcribed as belonging to that village. I 
fuppofe fuch as were retained by noble families, wore their arms 
hanging down by a filver chain as a kind of badge. From the 
expreffion of Squire Min/ftrel above, we may conclude there were 
other inferior orders, as Yeomen Minftrels, or the like. 


¢ This Minftrel, the author tells us a little bélow, ** after 
three lowly courtefies, cleared his voice with a hem, .. . and 
wiped his lips with the hollow of his hand for “fillng his napkin, 
tempered a ftring or two with his wref, and aftéra little warb- 
ling on his harp for a prelude, came forth with a folemn fong; 
warranted for ftory out of King Arthur’s acts, &c.”—This fong 
the reader will find printed in this work, volume ITI. pag. 25. 


© Towards the end of the fixteenth century this clafs of men 
had loft all credit, and were funk fo low in the public opinions 
that in the 29th year of Elizabeth a ftatuté was pafled by which 
“ Minftrels, wandering abroad” were included among ‘* rogues, 
vagabonds, and fturdy beggars,” and were adjudged to be pu- 
nifhed as fuch. ‘This a& feems to have put an end to the pros 
feflion, for after this time they dre no longer meéntiohed,’ 


In the difpofition of the pieces here couerteys the Editor hath 
confiftently arranged them under three diflinct and independent 
feries, adapted to the order of time, and tending to thew the 
gradual improvements of the Englifh language and poetry from 
the earlieft ages down to the prefent. Each of théfe feries ig 
again divided into three books; by way of diftinguifhing the 
productions of the earlicr, the middle and the latter times. 
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To each-piece is prefixed an hiftorical introduction refpecting 
the occafion and time of its being written, to which are fome- 
times added critical remarks, on the merits or alterations of the 
compofition. ‘Before fome of the books, are placed alfo fome 
curious critical Effays by the Editor; particularly an Effay on 
the Origin of the Englith ftage, before book the fecond of the 
firft feries; the ballads in that book tending to illuftrate the plays 
of Shakefpeare. Having traced the rife of the Engbifh ftage, 
from its earlieft foundation in the exhibition of myfteries, mo- 


ralities and other ancient mummeries; our Author proceeds 
thus. 


. © Inthe time of Henry VIII. one or two dramatic pieces had 
been publifhed under the claflical names of Comedy and T'ra- 
gedy, but they appear not to have been intended for popular 
ufe : it was not till the religious ferments had fubfided that the 
public had leifure to attend to dramatic poetry. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Tragedies and Comedies began to appear in 
form, and could the poets have perfevered, the firft models were 
good. GorsBopuc, a regular tragedy, was acted in 1561. 
[See Ames p. 316.]. and Gafcoigne, in 1566, exhibited Jo- 
CASTA, a tranflation from Euripides, as alfo Tue Supposzs, 
a regular Comedy, from Ariofto: near thirty years before any of 
Shakefpearé’s were printed. 


‘ The people however ftill retained a relifh for their old myf- 
teries and moralities, and the popular dramatic poets feem to have 
made them their models. ‘The gtaver fort of moralities appear 
to have given birth to our modern Tragedy; as our Comedy evi- 
cently took its rife from the lighter interludes of that kind. 
And as moft of thefe pieces contain an abfurd mixture of reli- 
gion and buffoonery, an eminent critic has weil deduced from 
thence the origin of our unnatural Tragicomedies. Even after 
the people had been accuftomed to Tragedies and Comedies, 
faoralities ftill kept their ground: one of them intituled THe 
New Custom was printed fo late as 1573: at length they af- 
famed the name of Ma/zues, and with {ome claffical improve- 
ments, became in the two fcllowing reigns the favourite enter-. 
tainments of the court. 


‘’As for the old myfteries, which ceafed to be a&ted after the 
reformation, they feem to have given rife to a third fpecies of 
ftage exhibition, which, though now confounded with Tragedy 
or Comedy, were by our firft dramatic Writers confisered 2s. 
quite diftin& from thém both: thefe were hiftovical plays, or 
Hiiffories, a fpecies of dramatic writing, which refembled the 
old myfteries in reprefenting a feries of hiftarical even:s fimply 
in the order of time in which they happened, without any res 
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gard to the three great unities. Thefe pieces feem to differ’ 
from Tragedy; juft as much as hiftorical poems do from epi¢:’ 
as the Pharfalia does from the Aineid. What might contribute’ 
to make dramatic poetry take this turn was, that {oon after the’ 
myfteries ceafed to be exhibited, there was publifhed a large 
eolleétion of poetical narratives, called THe’ Mrrrour For 
MaaIsTRATES, wherein a great number of the moft eminent 
charaéters in Englifh hiftory are drawn relating their own mif- 
fortunes. This book was popular and cf a dramatic cait, and 
therefore, as an elegant Writer has well obferved, might have’ 
its influence in producing hiftoric plays. Thefe narratives 
probably furnifhed the fubjeéts, and the ancient myfteries fug- 
gefted the plan. “sie 


‘ That our old Writers confidered hiftorical plays as fome- 
what diftin@ from Tragedy and Comedy, appears from num- 
berlefs paflages of their works, ‘* Of late days, fays Stow, 
inftead of thofe ftage-plays have been ufed Comedies, Trage- 
dies, Enterludes, and Hifories both true and fained.” Survey 
of London.—Beaumont and Fletcher, in the prologue to THE 
CapTain, fay, | : ' 

‘© This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, . 
& ‘Nor Hiflory.” . 


© Polonius in HAMLET. commends the aétors, as the beft = 
the world ‘* either for ‘'ragedie, Comedie, Hiforie, Paftorall,” 
&c. And Shakefpeare’s friends, Heminge and Condeil, in the 





y 


firft folio edition of his plays, in 1623, have not only intitled” 


their book ‘* Mr. William Shakefpeare’s Comedies, Hi/fories, 
and Tragedies :” but in their Table of Contents have arranged 
them under thofe three fevéral heads: placing in the clafs of 
Hiftories, ** King John, Richard II. Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. 
Henry VI. 3 pts. Richard IIf. and Henry VIII.” 


‘ This diftinétion deferves the attention of the critics: for 
if it be the firft canon of found criticifm to examine any work 
by thofe rules the author prefcribed for his obfervance, then 
we ought not to try Shakefpeare’s Hi/fories by the general laws 
of Tragedy or Comedy. Whether the rule itfelf be-vicious or 
not, is another inquiry: but certainly we ought to examine a 
work only by thofe principles according to which it was com- 
pofed. ‘This would fave a deal of impertinent criticifm. 


* We have now brought the inquiry as low as was intended, 
but cannot quit it without remarking the great fondnefs of our 
forefathers for dramatie entertainments : not fewer than nineteen 
play-houfes had been opened before the year 1633, when Prynne 
publifhed-his Hiftriomaftix.. From this Writer we fearn‘that 
R 3 ** tobacco, 
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“* tobacco, wine, and beer” were in thofe days the ufual ac~ 
ccmmodations in the theatre, as now at Sadlers Wells. With 
regard to the ancient prices of admiffion ; the play-houfe called 
the Hope had five different priced feats from fix-pence to half- 
a-crown. Some houfes had penny benches. ‘The ‘* two-penn 

allery” is mentioned in the Prol. to Beaum. and Fletcher’s 
pte Hater: and feats of three-pence and a groat in the 
paflage of Prynne laft referred to. But the general price of 
what is now called the Pit feems to have been a fhilling. The 
time of exhibition was carly in the afternoon, their plays being 
generally aéted, by day-light. All female parts were performed 
by men, no adtrefs being ever feen on the public ftage before. 
the civil wars. And as for the play-houfe furniture and orna- 
ments, ‘* they had no other fcenes nor decorations of the ftage, 
but only old tapeftry, and the ftage ftrewed with rufhes, with 
habits accordingly :” as we are affured in A fhort Difcourfe on 
the Englifh Stage, fubjoined to Flecknoe’s Love’s- Kingdom, 
3674, 12mo.’ 


The, frit ballad in this work, is the ancient fong of Chevy- 
chafe, or as it hath been called by fome Writers, the battle of 
Otterburn. Our curious and correct Editor, however, hath 
annexed another ballad of that battle; which he conceives to 
have been a very different event, though confounded with that 
of Chevy-chafe.- Mr. Addifon, he obferves, has given an ex- 
cellent critique on this very popular ballad, but is miftaken with 
regard to the antiquity of our prefent copy *; this, if one ma 
judge by the flyle, not. being older than the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; though the Editor does not afcertain the precife time. 
Now we remember to have feen it fome where afferted that 
«* the latter copy was written to be fung by a party of Eng- 
lith, headed. by a Douglas in the year 1524; which is,the true 
reafon why, at the fame time, that it gives the advantage to the 
Englith foldiers above the Scotch, it gives yet fo lovely, and, fo 


manifettly Yuperior a charaéter to the Scotch commander above 
the Enghifh,”* 


In fpeaking of the. defects. of the later copy, and particularly 
of, the ftanza about Witherington, cenfured by the Speétator, 
the Editor olfferves, it was quite different and lefs exceptionable 
inthe original. He is guilty, however, of a flight inaccuracy 
in the lak line of: his correction ; for, inftead of being, 
He knelt and fought upon his kneey which is inconfiftent, with the 
meafure of the verfe, it fhould be | | 


He knecl'd and fought. on his knee. 


* Inferted.in this collection at the beginning of book the. third, 
rons: : 7 The 
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The number of pieces contained in the firft volume of this 
work amounts to forty-eight; of which we fele& the following 
for the entertainment of our Readers: 


Sonnet, by Thomas Carew, Efq; an elegant and almoft- 
forgotten writer, who died in the prime of his‘age, in 1639. 
Hee that loves a rofie cheeke, 
Or a corall lip admires, 
Or from ftar-like eyes doth feeke 
Fuell to maintaine his fires ; 
As old time makes thefe decay, 
So his flames muit waite away. 


But a fmooth and ftedfaft mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calme defires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d 
Kindlé never-dying fires : 

Where thefe are not I defpife 

Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 


* * * ® *& 


Sp —— on, 
‘ 


SonneT, the Author unknown, printed from.a-written copy 
bearing all the marks of great antiquity : 





| You meaner beutyes of the night, 
| Which poorely fatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
} Like common people ef the fkyes ; 
| What are yee, when the moon doth rife? 


Yee violets, that firft apreare, 
By your purple mantles known, 
t Like proud virgins of the yeare, 
. As if the {pring were all your owne; 
What are yee when the rofé is blown? 


Yee wandring chaunters of the wood, 
That fill the‘ayre with nature’s layes, 
Thinking your paffions underftood 
By weak accents : What is your praife 
When Philome! her voice fhall raife? 


So when my miftrefs thal] be feen 

In {weetnefle of her lookes, and minde ; 
Ry vertue firft, then choyce a queen; 

Tell mee if thee was not defignde 

The ecclipfe and glory of her kinde ? 


SONNET, the firft ftanza of which is to be found in Shake- 
fpeare’s play of Meafure for Meafure : . 


Take, oh take thofe lips away, ° 
That fo. fweetlye were fori{worne ; 
And thofe eyes, the breake of day, 
Lights, that do mifleade the morne ; 
R4 
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But my kiffes bring againe, 
Seales of love, but feal’d in vaine. 


Hide, oh hide thofe hills of fnowe, 
Which thy frozen bofom beares, 
On whofe tops the pinkes that growe, 

‘Are of thofe that April wears : 
But firft fet my poor heart free, 
Bound in thote icy chains by thee. 


Cupip’s Pastime, attributed by Mr. Dryden, but falfely, 
to Sidney Godolphin,.Efq; being printed from an edition of 
Davifon’s Poems, dated 1621; the firft edition of which was 
printed in 16008, before Godolphin was born: 


It chane’d of late a fhepherd fwain, 
That went to feek his ftraying theep, 
Within a thicket on a plain 
Eipied a dainty nymph afleep. 


Her gelden hair o’er{pread her face; 
Her carelets arms abroad were catft ; 

Her quiver had her pillow’s place ; 
Her breait lay bare to every blait. 


The thepherd ftood and gaz’d his fill ; 
Nought durft he do; nought durit he fay ; 
Whiift chance, or elfe perhaps his will, 
Did guide the god of love that way. 


The crafty boy thus fees her fleep, 
Whom if fhe wak’t he durft not fee ; 

Behind her clofely feeks to creep, 
Before her nap fhould ended bee. 


There come, he fteals her fhafts away, 
And puts his own into their place ; 
Nor dares he any longer ftay, 
But, ere fhe wakes, hies thence apace. 


Scarce was he gone, but fhe awakes, 
And {pies the fhepherd ftanding by : 

Her bended bow in hafte fhe takes, 
And at the fimple fwain lets flye. 


Forth flew the fhaft, and pierc't his heart, 
That to the ground he fell with pain : 
Yet up again forthwith he ftart, 
And to the nymph he ran amain. 


Amazed to fee fo firange a fight, 
She fhot, and fhot, but all in vain ; 
The more his wounds, the more his might, 
Love yielded ftrength amidft his paja. 
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Fler angry eyes were great with tears, ° ” 
She blames her hand, fhe blames her fkill; 
‘The bluntnets of her fhafts fhe fears, 
And try them on herlelf the will. 


Take heed, fweet nymph, try not thy thaft, 
Each little touch will pierce thy heart: 
Alas! thou know’it not Cupid’s craft ; . 
_ Revenge is joy ; the end is fmart. 


Yet try fhe will, and pierce fome bare ; ' 
Her hands were glov’d, buat next to hand 

Was that fair breatt, that breaft fo rare, 
That made the shepherd fenfelefs ftand. 


That-breaft the pierc’t ; and through that breaft 
Love found an entry to her heart ; 

At feeling of this new come guelt, 
Lord ! how this gentle nymph did fart! 


She runs not now; fhe fhoots no more; 
Away fhe throws both fhaft and bow : 

She feeks for what fhe fhun'd before, . 
She thinks the thepherd’s hafte too flow. 


Though mountains meet not, lovers may ; 
What other lovers do, did they :. 

The god of love {ate on a tree, 
And Jaught that pleaiaot fight to fee. 


This volume affords feveral other little pieces, of equal ele- 
nce, though of a different ftamp, ‘Thofe entitled, The 
haracter of a Happy Life, My Mind to me a Kingdom is, 
Death’s Final Conqueft, and fome others, are truly moral and 
philofophical, and their diction as nervous and poetical, as any 
thing our later poets can boaft. The more modern pieces 
which clofe the volume, entitled, Winnifreda, Jemmy Daw- 


fon, The Witch of Wokey, Bryan and Percene.a Weft-India’ 
Ballad, with a Moorifh Tale :from the Spanifh, are alfo re- 


markably beautiful, ) ) 


Volume the fecond of this mifcellany, contains no lefs than 
fixty-feven ancient reliques, clofed with the modern ballad, 
entitled, Admiral Hofter’s Ghoft, written by the author 
of Leonidas. In this volume-our Editor hath given us a ve 
Jearned and ingenious enquiry into the ancient metre of Englith 
verfes: but the fubje&t is too curious and critical for us to give 
any fatisfactory abttract of it here. _We neyerthelefs muft not 
pafs over a very fingular inftance we meet with in this differ- 
tation, of the barbarous ftate of literature in our ifland; at a 
time when in Italy the fine arts were ready to -burft forth with 
claffical fplendour, under Leo, X. while in England the firft 
peer of the realm was’ proud to derive his pedigree from a fabu- 
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Jous Knight of the Swan. In. the Cotton Library, it feems, is 
the MS. of a poetical romance fo called; and ‘ among Mr. 
Garrick’s collection of old plays, is a profe narrative 
of the adventures of this fame knight of the fwan, ‘* newly 
tranflated out of Frenfhe in to. Englyfhe at. thinftigacion 
of the puyflaunt:and illuftryous prynce, lorde Edwarde duke 
of Buckynghame.” This lord it feems had a@ peculiar in- 
tereft in the book, for-in the preface the tranflator tells us, that 
this “* highe dygne and illuftryous prynce my lorde Edwarde by 
the grace of god: Duke of Buckynghame,’erle of Hereford, Staf- 
forde, and Northampton, defyrynge cotydyally to: encreafe and 
augment the name and-fame of fuch as were relucent in vertuous 
feates and triumphaunt, ates of chyvalry, and to encourage and 
ftyre every lufty and: gentell herte by the exemplyficacyon of the 
fame, havyng a goodli booke of the-highe and miraculous hiftori 
of a famous and’ puyflaunt kynge, named Oryant, fometime 
reynynge in the parties of beyonde the fea, havyngetto his wife 
a noble lady ; of whome fhe. conceyved fixe fonnes and a dough- 
ter, and chylded of them at one only tyme ; at whofe byrthe 


-echone ef them had‘ a chayne of fylver at their neckes, the 


whiche were all tourned by, the provydence of god into whyte 
fwannes (fave one) of the whiche this prefent hyftory is com- 
pyled, named Helyas, the: knight of the Swanne, of whome li- 
nially is dyfcended my:fayde lorde. ‘The whiche ententifly to have 
the, fayde hyftory more amply and, unyverfally knowen in, thys 
hys-natif countrie, as,it is in other, hath of hys hie bauntie by, 
fome of his- faithful and trufti fervauntes cohorted- mi _mayfter. 
Wynkin de Worde to put the faid vertuous hyftori; in. printe 
. +... at whofe inftigacion and ftiring I (Roberte Copland) 
have me applied, moiening the helpe of god, to reduce and 
tranflate it into our maternal and-vulgare englifh tonge after the 
capacite and rudénefle of my weake entendement.” 


We hall: felect.but one fhort piece, from among the Re- 
liques contained in this volume. This is entitled; Corin’s 
FaTE: 

Corin, moft unhappie fwaine, 
Whither wilt thoa drive thy flocke ? 

Littlé foode is on the plaine ; 

‘' Pollfoftdanger-in the rocke : 


Wolfés and beares doe. kepe the woodes ; 
* Porefts tangled are with bfakes: 
Méadowes fubje& are ‘to floodes ; 

Moores are-fall’of miry: lakes. 
Yet to fhan all plaine, and hill, 

Foreft, moore, and‘meadow-ground, 
Honger will us furely killy 

How, may thenrreliefe be found ? 7 
Such 
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Sach_is haplefs Corins fate; 

Since my waywarde love begunne, 
Equall doubts begett. debate 

What to feeke, and what to fhunae, 


Spare to fpeke, and {pare to fpeed ; 
Yet to fpeke will move difdaine: 
If I fee her not I bleed, 
Yet her fight augments, my; paine. 


What may then poor Corin dog? 

Teli me, fhepherdes, quicklye tell; 
For to linger thus in woe 

Is the lovers fharpeft. hell. 


Of the above fong we are told, that the three firft ftanzasonh: 
are ancient; and that as they feemed to want application, this 
has been attempted by a modern hand. Whether this be the 
hand of our ingenious Editor or not, we prefume not to en- 
quire ; but we cannot find, any thing in the three. firfk ftanzag 
to, authorize the mode of application adapted in.the three laft: 
Why poor Corin is fuppofed to be in love, becaufe he is at a lofs, 


where to feed his fheep, we cannot devife ;. nor. do. wefee. that, 


he is at all helped out of the firft difficulty, by. being involved in. a 
fecond ? We. do. not mean,by this remark, to cenfure our Editor 
for attempting to fupply the defects of his mutilated copy, but to 
fhew how difficult it is to imitate ancient: fimplicity.with toler~ 
able fuccefs. ' .4 remarkable, inftance of this, we meet with in 
the third and laft volume of this compilation, The Editor hath 
there given a copy of the old ballad of Fair. Margaret and Sweet 
William ; a fingle ftanza of which. is faid to have fuggefted the 
plan of the celebrated modern ballad. of Margaret’s one 
of the moft beautiful ballads, fays our Editor, that be 
found in our own of in. any.language. The ftanza hégé hinted 
at, is preferved in Fletcher’s, Knight of; the Burnin? Peftle, 
and runs thus: 






When it was grown to dark midnight 
And all were fatt-afleep, 
In came. Margaret’s.grimly. ghoft, 
And ftood at William’s feet: 


Mr. Mallet, author of the modern ballad, tells us, that thefe 
lines, naked of ornament,and fimple, fo. ftruck: his fancy, that 
he was induced to compofe a little piece in the fame ftrain, 
And indeed, when this famous ballad firft: appeared, it had 
much more of the ancient-fimplicity, than it bears in the pre~ 
fent copy. It begun, for inftance, thus: 


When all was wrapt. in dark midnight, 
And aii were fait afleep, &c, 
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Whereas in the copy inferted by our Editor, it fets‘out with the 
following quaintnefs, alliteration, and abfurdity : 
’T was at the filent folemn hour, 
When night and morning meet ; 
In glided Margret’s grimly ghoft, &c. 


We make no doubt but the author thought himfelf extremely 
happy, in that beautiful conceit of the meeting of night and 
morning. But how he could imagine there was any fimplicity or 
propriety, in conceiving that two things which neceflarily proceed 
the fame way fhould ever meet, we cannot divine. No two ob- 
jects can meet unlefs they move contrary ways, and are both pre- 
fent, which is far from being the cafe with any two fucceffive pe- 
riods of time, however clofely connected. How very different 
are the expreffions of the ancient ballad, as here printed ! 


When day was gone and night was come, 
And all men faft afleep, &c, 


It is very clear that this antique bard had no notion that day 
and night could ever meets he exprefsly tells us the day was 
gone before the night came*. The tame alliteration of the 
filent, folemn hour, alfo _— us no idea equal to that of all 
being wrapt in midnight darknefs. Before we difmils this fubjed, 
we cannot help noticing another line, which we think difgraces 
this admired piece. It is the laft of the fourth ftanza, and is fo 
unlike the reft, that we are amazed to find it in this copy : ! 


“Her bloom was like the fpringing flower, — 
That fips the filver dew ; 
The rofe was budded in her check, 
Juft opening to the wiew. 
How greatly different from the admirable fimplicity of the next 
verfel 
But love had, like the canker worm, 
Confum’d her early prime: 
The rofe grew pale, and left her cheek ; 
She dy’d before her time. 


We cannot refift the temptation of quoting the flort fonnet 
preceeding the ancient ballad of William and Margaret. 
The Shepherd's Refolution. 
Shall I, wafting in difpayre, 
Dye becaufe a woman's fayre ? 
| Shall my cheeks look pale with care, 

Becaufe anothers rofye are ? 

Be fhe fayrer than the daye, 

Or the flowerye meades in Maye, 


* But, perhaps our modern author conceived fo impalpable a being 

as a ghoft might, with no impropriety, be fuppofed to glide in juft in 
the nick, "between night and morning. 

. If 















































































BuLKLEY’s Occonomy of the Gojpel. 


If the think not well of me, 
What care | howe fayre the bee ? 


Shall a womans goodnefle move 
Mee to perifh for her love? 
Or her worthye merits knowne 
Make mee quite forget my owne? 
Be the meeker, kinder, than 
The turtle dove, or pelican, 

If the bee not fo to mee, 

What care I how kind thee bee ? 
Be fhe good, or kind, or fayre, 
I will never. more difpayre. 
lf the love mee, this believe, 
I will dye ere the fhall grieve: 
If the flight me, when I woe, 
I will fcorne'and Jet hier goe: 


If the be not made for mee, 
What care I for whom fhe bee ? es 


- To'this third volume our Editor hath prefixed a curious trea«; 
tife on the Ancient Metrical Romances; and hath annexed 
{ome additional netes and corrections on the whole; but havin 
extended this article to a confiderable length, we muft here take 
kave of this very elegant, inftructive, and entertaining com- 

ilation. 


SS a 





The Occonomy of the Gofpel, in four Books. By Charles Bulkley *, 
4to. 108. 6d. Sold by C. Henderfon, 


“wN\HE Author acquaints us in the dedication of this work, 
to his fubfcribers, * that the intention.of it is to-exhibit 
a diftinét reprefentation of all the peculiar ufes, principles, and 
duties of the gofpel, in conneétion with its grand and ultimate 
defign as a religious difpenfation in géneral.’——The firft book 
contains five chapters, treating on the following fubjects, viz. 
On natural religion—the religious inftitution of Moles the 
credibility of the gofpel hiftory—muiracles—and the importance . 
of believing chriftianity. | | 





The fecond book treats upon the pre-exiftence and original 
dignity ; the incarnation, example, fuffetings, atonement, exal- 
tation, and interceffion of Chrift ; and on the day of judgment. 


The fubjects confidered in the third book are the perfonality, 
original, and effential dignity of the holy fpirit, his offices and 
relative character, and the practical and moral ufes. to which 
the doctrine is to be applied. 


_*. Author of a vindication of Lord Shafiefbury, on the fubje& of ridi- 
cule, againft Dr. Brown; and of a volume of fermons ; and of fundry - 
other fermons and traéts, ; 
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Book the fourth treats of the holy-angels, the fallen angels, 
the important difcoveries of the gofpel relating to a future ftate, 
baptifm, the Lord’s fupper, and the ‘moral duties peculiar to the 
Gofpel. : 


When the propofals for printing this work were firft made 
publick, we hoped to fee fome of the above interefting fubjeas, 
canvafied in a manner becoming their importance, with the 
true fpirit of philofophy and criticifm ; attd with that freedom 
and impartiality, by which our mgenious Author hath upon 
former occafions diftinguifhed himfelf. But in this we acknow- 
ledge ourfelves to be in fome meafure difappointed ; for the dif- 
courfes before us, are rather of the popular and declamator 
kind, and fuch as appearing to have been intended for the ufe 
of a public aflembly, will not admit of much abftra&ed reafon- 
ing and dry criticifm. The truth we fuppofe is, that they 
were Sermons ; a title which it was. thought proper to exchange 
for the lefs hacknied name of di/courfes.— But though the Au- 
thor hath itot fn ‘every refpet come up to our particular expec- 
tations, we do not thmk-ourfelves at liberty to {peak of his per- 
formence it a flight and contemptuous manner: for there is a 

eat Weal Of youd fenfe contained in thefe difcourfes: the 

entiments, many of which are not of the moft popular and fa- 
fhionable fort, are delivered with great plainnefs and freedom : 


* a manner which generally indicates that fimplicity and integrity 


of heart are the prevailing character of the Writer: and we 
méntion it not as the leaft excellency of this work, that a prac- 
tical and truly moral turn appears throughout the whole of it, 
from which a well difpofed reader cannot but receive advantage. 


We fhall now feleét a few chapters, upon forme of the more 
inteteftine queftisris ; and leave thefe with the Public as a fpe- 
cimien of the whdle......... The firft fubje& which we 
have chofen fot this purpofe, is the fifth chapter of the firft book : 
The ance of believing Chriflianity, ‘The paflage in holy 
writ, 6f Which this Sermon is an explanation, is that meme- 
rable drie in the Gofpel of Mark, He who believeth, and is bap- 
tifed, foall be faved; but he who believeth not, shall be damned. 
Qur Author here endeavours to illuftrate this declaration; and 
to point out the inferences relative to practice and moral life, 
that can with propriety be deduced from it. 


We are fully peffuaded that our Readers wil! be inclined to, 
réceive the following as a fenfible, judicious, and candid illuf- 
tration Of this difficult and often perverted Text: * When. 
our bleffed Lord fays, he who believeth shall be famed, he may 
very natarally be fuppofed to {peak of thofe great privileges 
and eminent advantages, which would even at prefent refult 
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from the reception of his Gofpel. The words faved, falvation, 
and the like, are by no means neceflarily confined in the inters 
pretation or meaning of them to the happinefs and ‘glories of a 
future world. Throughout the Scriptures of ‘the Old Tefta- 
gent they are applied indifferently to all kinds of deliverances, 
bleflings, or enjoyments, whether prefent or fliture, bodily or 
fpiritual, private or public. What wonder, ‘then, fhould they 
be ufed to denote the prefent pofleffion of our Chriftian privi- 
leges ; thofe great, thofe eminent advantages, that, fingular and 
moft important bleffing, relative, ‘not merely to a corporeal or 
temporal. intereft, but to our mental felicity, our final everlaft- 
ing welfare?” *¢ In like manner the word danination, though 
now almoft appropriated to the miferies of a future {tate of pu- 
nifhment, dees by no means appear to have been invariably fo 
ufed by'the facred writers.” _-“* Now as the oppofite to that 
falvation, which confifts in enjoying fuch admirable means of 
virtue and religion as the Gofpel affords, we may natural] 
fuppofe one part of the damnation mentioned in the latter claule 
of our Saviour’s declaration to be that abfolute /s/ of all thefe 
advantages, which is neceflarily incurred by a rejection of it. 
Exa&ly in proportion to the privileges, that:are confequent 
upon the reception of the Chriftian Faith, to the confummate 
excellency of its doctrines, to their powerful and efficacious 
tendency towards enlightning and purifying the mind of many 
promoting our happinefs here, and our preparation for etetnal 
blifs, muft neceflarily be the damage or detriment fuftained, in 
reference to-our fpiritual and religious intereft, by not giving 
our affent to it.’ ” 





The fecond method of illuftrating our Lord’s declaration is 
this. ‘¢ The circumftances of things were fuch; when the 
Gofpel was firft publifhed to the world, that there was the 
breateft probability imaginable, that thofe who embraced it, 
would ftand intitled to the falvation of the future immortal 
world ; and that vaft numbers of thofe who rejected it, would 
according to all human appearances, in confequence of that re 
jeCtion, die in their fins ; die unreformed and unreclaimed, and 
confequently fink at death into all thofe unfpeakable miferies 
atid horrors of the world to come, which the principles of res 
ligion and the Gofpel do afluredly denounce upon the obfti- 
nately impenitent and ungodly. Chriftianity in its early days 
had fo many deep-rooted prejudices to contend with, it expofed 
men to fo much contempt and reproach, and to fuch a variety 
of worldly incohveniences and fufferings, that in fach circum. 
ftances to embrace and publicly to profefs it, was one of the 
faireft proofs that could well be given of probity of mind, in- 
tegrity of difpofition,. a love of virtue, a defire to pleafe and 
oa, obey 
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@bey the fupreme Creator in all things, indifference to world] 

good, and a willingnefs to renounce even. life itfelf for the fake 
of a good confcience, and in the caufe of pure and undefiled 
religion; and when men of fuch excellent difpofitions as thefe, 
embraced the Chriftian Faith, what Godlike improvements is 
it natural to imagine they would make in the Chriftian life and 
temper. It is no objection to this kind of reafoning that there 
were fome inftances to the contrary even in the fit and earli- 
eft age of Chriftianity, as it appears in the Gofpel records, 
that in fact there were. The probability was as we have been 
ftating it. And probability is frequently exprefled in Scrip- 
ture by the very fame terms, that are made ufe of to denote 
abfolute and univerfal certainty. In the fame general 
fenfe is it aflerted, that he whe believeth not /hall be damned: that 
there were numbers in the Jewifh,nation and heathen wor'd, 
fo dreadfully immerfed in vice, that there was all poffible rea- 
fon for concluding, that if they rejected the Gofpel, no other 
means would be fufficient to reclaim them here; and that con- 


fequently they muft in a future world undergo the damnation 
of hell.’ 


It is added in the third place:—*‘ This declaration of our 
Lord’s will appear ftill more interefting and important, and 
the fenfe of it be probably heightened by confidering, that he 
not only knew: it to be very probable, but had even an infallible 
certainty, that the Gofpel, which he was now commiffioning 
his Apoftles to publith to the world, would be in faét the means 
of bringing many fons unto glory; of infpiring thoufands and 
ten thoufands, an inexpreffible, inconceivable number of man- 
kind, in-every age of the world, down to the lateft period of it, 
with thofe difpofitions and habits of virtue, by which they 
would in a glorious degree be qualified for the falvation of 
eternity. He knew this to be the very defign which it was 
intended to anfwer; and that it would not fail to do honour 
to that unerring wifdom, which formed that plan of it, by its 
abundant fuccefs. It was declared concerning him in prophefy, 
that he fhould fee of the travail of his foul, and be fatisfied: and 
it is in the language of pious joy and holy triumph, that we 
hear him in his own devotions fpeaking of thofe whom the 
Father had given him; and who were e’re long to be with 
him, beholding his glory in the heavenly and immertal ftate. 
This afflurance of the vaft number of mankind, that fhould 
aétually by means of the Gofpel be trained up for the joys of 
eternity, was with the greateft propriety annexed to that com- 
tmiffion, which he was now giving his Apoitles, to preach this 
very Gofpel itfelf to every creattire. And may we not believe, 
that at the confummation of all things, im that day, that great 
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4nd folemn day, when God fhall judge the affembled world in 
righteoufnefs, by that man whom he hath ordained, this num- 
ber well appear fo large, as well to juftify the general expref- 
fion; he that believeth fhall be faved, notwithftanding thofe many 
exceptions, that are, alas, to be made on account of fuch as, 
even firmly, and upon rational conviction believing the Golfpel, 
have yet never made the practical application of it to life and 
temper? All general maxims admit of fuch exceptions, accord- 
ing to a manner of interpreting them, univerfally agreed upon. 
And of thefe exceptions too our Saviour was with the fame 
infallible certainty apprized. ‘He knew that martiy, even at the 
firft publication of the Gofpel, as well as in thefe later days and 
the intervening time, would from the mioft criminal motives, 
fuch as the love of pleafure, and eafe, pride, vanity, and affec- 
fation, and even an averfion to'that repentance, to which it 
was intended to excite them, reje& it ; without lying under the 
temptation, or apprehending afiy neceffities to. conceal, and 
and confequently not fcrupling to avow their difbelief of ir. 
He likewife knew, that when Chriftianity came to be corrupt- 
éd and made fubfervient to fecular views, there would be many 
fecret infidels, who would carry on the moft pernicious defigns, 
and aét with a moft horribly depraved and wicked temper under 
the mafk of believing. And befides this, he knew with equal 
certainty, that there would be in every period of it a prodigi- 
ous number, even among thofe who would profefs themfelves 
to be its difciples, who yet would be far from having the faith 
fpoken of in the former part of the declaration, and who mutt 
therefore of courfe be ranked with the unbelievers fpecified in 
the latter. ‘The Faith, to which fuch effects as we have been 
fpeaking of, are in the Scriptures afcribed, is not an implicit 
belief, not a lazy indolent affent, not a formal profeffion made 
in compliance with cuftom and popular mode, but a lively and 
well-grounded perfuafion of the great truths of religion as ex- 
hibited and enforced in the Gofpel.’ 


But ftill more effeGtually to obviate any furmifes, that may 
feem to lie againft the tenor of fuch a declaration, our Author 
in the laft part of his difcourfe points out the inferences rela- 
tive to practice and moral life which are in reafon to be de- 
duced frorn it. What thefe are we fhall briefly mention, 


‘ And in the firft place we may obferve, fays our Author, that 
it is a declaration not ‘affording the leaft colour or pretence for 
placing any degree of dependence, with refpect to future fal- 
vation, upon the mere belief of Chriftianity, 


‘ Nor, fecondly,; does this declaration ef our Lord give any 
juft occafion for the fevere and uncharitable cenfures, which 
Rev. April, 1765. S fome 
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fome are apt to pafs univerfally upon thofe who do not embrace’ 
the Gofpel, or who have never heard of it.” There is fome- 
thing fo truly catholic, generous, and candid in what the Au- 
thor fays upon this point, that we cannot help admiring it ; 
infidels themfelves, would they but condefcend to read what he 
has here offered, would be pleafed with it. * The defign of our 
Saviour in what he faid, was to point out the vaft importance 
of that religion, which he came into the world om purpofe to 
introduce and eftablifh among mankind; its importance, as 
a moft efficacious method formed in the counfels of infinite 
benevolence and unerring wifdom for promoting the practice of 
righteoufnefs and goodnefs. Still, however, a capacity for 
moral agency did not begin with the publication of the Gofpel, 
but is founded upon human nature itfelf. It may therefore fub- 
fift where the Gofpel is not known, or being known is not be- 
lieved. As therefore a Chriftian, notwithftanding all the emi- 
nent privileges which in that character he enjoys, may be the 
vile and ignominious flave of inordinate and vicious paffions ; fo’ 
may the Fitbeliever of the Gofpel, whether in a Heathen or a 
Chriftian country, notwithftanding ail the difadvantages he la- 
bours under, in confequence of his unacquaintednefs with it, 
or of his not difcerning the force of its evidences, be a mart of 
integrity and virtue. And whenever fuch inftances are really 
occurring, let it be remember’d, that we have then the authority of 
Scripture, as well as of reafon and nature, for inverting the pro- 
pofition, and for faying, He that believeth, though he may have 
been baptized, fhall be damned: but he, that believeth not,. fhall be 
faved.’—With pleafure do we record this faying in honour of 
the Chriftian religion, which fo ftrongly avows it; and in 
honour of the Chriflian minifter, who to faithfully declares it, 
in oppofition to the narrow prejudices, and narrower views, of 
bigots of all parties. 


Our Author’s laft reflection, as a very pertinent, and impor- 


tant one, we beg leave to recommend to the attention of our- 
Readers : 


‘ How eafy is it to be perceived, that by a declaration of 
this nature, the Gofpel is in the ftrongeft manner recommend - 
ed to the moft diligent attention and impartial examination, 
both of him, whe profeifes it, and of thofe who for the pre- 
fent renounce it. Either to reject or embrace it inconfiderately 
iS moft unnaturat and egregious trifling. Its pretenfions it 
muft be acknowledged are very great: its afpeét none can den 
to be very inviting: the truth of it is at leaft much to be de- 
fired: and he muit be ftrangely ignorant or perverfe, who 
does not allow, that there are, upon-the loweft eftimation, fome 
fisong prefumptions in favour of it. “Fo difcard it therefore in 
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mere levity of mind or wanton affetation, or to entertain any 
unfavourable or unfriendly opinion of it, without having ever 
ferioufly inquired into the ground of that opinion, is a conduct 
not to be reconciled to any maxims either of prudence or reli- 
gion, integrity or benevolence. 


¢ But then, on the other hand, of what ufe can the mere pro- 
feffion of it be, while no time or thought, no pains or ftudy 
are employed in forming clear and juft apprehenfions concern- 
ing its truths and principles, its evidences and foundations, and 
for rendering fuch topics familiar to our minds? Or how cari 
we otherwife account for the little influence, which it now 
has upon the temper and converfation of thofe who embrace 
it, and for that prodigious and amazing difference in this 
ref{peét between its primitive profeflors and ourfelves; but by 
this undeniable fa&, that they embraced it upon perfonal con- 
viction, and made it the fubject of their habitual and moft fe- 
rious meditation, and that we are apt to call ourfelves Chriftians, 
without knowing what me mean, or why we do fo, or fo much 
as allowing ourfelves to think of any obligation that we lie un- 
der to be acting after fome different manner.’— 


The next fubje& which we fhall felect for the judgment and 
fatisfaction of our Readers, is the Atonement of Chrifi; which 
makes the fifth chapter of the fecond book. This is a queftion 
of the greateft importance to the honour of the Chriftian reli- 
gion ; which has long been canvafled by our ableft critics and 
commentators ; and which remains ftill undecided amongft thofe 
who have examined it with the greateft freedom and impar- 
tiality. We fhould apprehend that the moft likely method of 
afcertaining what is the Scripture doctrine in this particular, is 
to make a full and fair collection of all the paflages of the New 
Teftament, which have or feem to have any reference to this 
fubjeét, to compare them together, and by all the helps of an- 
tient learning, and antient cuftoms, in the juft {pirit of criti- 
cifm, to inveftigate what the facred Writers mean to convey. 
It is to be lamented that in a queftion of fuch importance, on 
which fuch great numbers of Chriftians lay fo great a ftrefs, 
this hath nor yet been done. ‘Fhe misfortune feems to be, that 
we firft eftablith a fyftem of religious and philofophical prin- 
ciples in our minds; thefe we confider as uncontroverted 
maxims, to which we have recourfe upon every occafion ; and 
with thefe ftrong prejudices, and anticipated judgments, we come 
to examine the doétrines of revelation. ——But this is not fair ! 
What our Author hath done ‘upon this fubje&t we fhall: now 
briefly reprefent : nor will the manner in which he hath treated 
it require us to fpend much time upon it.—T aking it for grant- 
ed that the Scriptures do, in innumerable paflages, aflert the eer 
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of Chrift to be a true and proper atonement for the fins of man- 
kind ; his plan is, firft to {tate the notion or true idea of atone- 
ment for fin ; and then to fhew that the death of Chritt is ftriQly 
and literally, truly and properly, fuch an atonement. Upon the 
former of thefe our Author explains himfelf in this manner. 
* In the Levitical Law feveral things purely inanimate are faid to 
make atonement. From hence it undeniably follows, that a 
tranflation of guilt, or the undergoing vicarious pains and fuf- 
ferings are ideas no way neceflary in order to compleat the 
notion of a {trict and proper atonement. Even the flaying thofe 
animals, that under the mofaick difpenfation were more gene- 
rally offered up in facrifice for the remiffion either of ceremonial 
or political guilt contracted, might, in confequence of a divine ap- 
pointment, be thoroughly effectual for this purpofe, without any 
fuch fubftitution in the cafe. If they were fuch facrifices as God 
had appointed for the removal of fuch guilt contracted, and as the 
means of freeing the offender from all further penalty, or liable- 
nefs to punifhment on account of it, they could not but be of an 
atoning nature, whether we fuppofe them to have been vicarious 
or not. For that, according to the original meaning of this very 
word itfelf in our own language, and as it occurs in fome of our 
ancient writers, before it came to be wholly appropriated to a 
theological fenfe, as well as of the original word fo rendered in 
the New Tcftament; that, I fay, is a true and proper atone- 
ment *, which is a natural and well adapted, and if properly ap- 
plied, will moft certainly be an efficacious means, of procurin 
the pardon of any offence committed, and reconciling the Of- 
fender to the Being that has been offended. Atonement, and re- 
conciliation are words exactly fynonymous in their meaning and 
fignification, And accordingly the very fame word in the ori- 
ginal language of the New Teftament, is in our verfion alter- 
nately rendered by one or the other of thefe terms. So that the 
only idea or circumttance, that is effentially neceflary to confti- 
tute a ftrift' and proper atonement, is, that what we apprehend 
to be fo, be an efficacious, and, in the nature of it, an every 
way fufficient means for procuring the pardon or remiffion of 
the fin or fins fuppofed to be atoned for. In whatever manner 
it produces this effect, whether by being a fubftitution in the 
room of the offender, or whether by being intrinfically merito- 
‘ rious and acceptable to the Being offended, or by any influence 
that it has upon the mind of the offender, ftill if it be a compe- 
tent and well-adapted means of effecting a reconciliation, and 
bringing the tran{grefior into a ftate of pardon and remiffion, it 
is, in the ftricteit fenfe and moft literal meaning of language, 
an atonement for guilt contracted.’ 


* 4t-one-ment, 
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It is true we only meet with the word atonement in one place 
of the Englifh tranflation of the New Teftament, where the ori- 
ginal word is xaraAAayn, Rom. v. 11. and it is fomething fin- 
gular that our tranflators fhould render xatardaynv, atonement, 
when they render the verb xaraAdAaccw by reconcile in the verfe 
immediately before it, and in all other paflages where it occurs: 
and the fubftantive univerfally by reconci/iation. But, however 
fatisfactory this may be thought, the Author very well knows 
there are other words, connected with this fubject, of doubtful 
and difficult fignification, fuch as sAasuGy, sAad] npiov, AvIeov, 
and avjsavJeov, which nothing that he. hath faid will affift us in 
the explanation of; though he himfelf hath ufed the word 
sAacIngsov, propitiation, -as though it were equally with recon- 
ciliation a fynonymous term with atonement ; for, he fays, * and 
if upon due confideration it (viz. the death of Chrift) appeac to 
be a moft excellent and efficacious means of reconciling the fin- 
ful creatures of the human race to their offended Maker, if in 
this one point every fingle circumftance relating to it be found 
invariably and uniformly to center; if moreover it was an ex- 
pedient exprefsly appointed in the councils of heaven for anfwer- 
ing this very end; there cannot I think be a moment’s room for 
doubting, whether or no God has indeed fet forth Jefus 
Chrift to be 4 propitiation through faith in his blood. It mutt 
be ftri@ly and literally, truly and properly, an atoning or ex- 
piatory facrifice for the iniquities of mankind.’ This is illuf- 
trated, or to ufe our Author’s own word, demonfirated, from the 
following confiderations : 


ift, ¢ The death of Chrift was an event of ab/alute neceffity, 
in order to our being invefted with the privileges of the gofpel.’ 


We do not well underftand this; and the pompous declama- 
tion, which follows in the two next pages, rather ferves to ob- 
{cure than to elucidate the fentiment. 


adly, ¢ The death of Chrift was a clear, authentic, public, 
and moft awful declaration of the divine difpleafure againit fin, 
and defigned in the wifdom of divine providence to be an ever- 
lafting memorial of it.’ | 


This, we own, has been faid more than once by thofe who 
are efteemed rational divines ; ‘but we do not remember any one 
paflage in the New Teftament that declares this to be an end 
or intention of the death of Chrift; and we confider it as no 
more than an hypothefis calculated to throw a veil over the dif- 
ficulties which attend this fubject. 


gdly, * The death of Chrift is a clear fenfible, and affecting 
demonitration of the divine placability ; and in this view of if 
| 53 likewife, 
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likewife, is it a moft natural and efficacious means of promotin 
our reconciliation with God, and muft therefore be looked upon, 
as being of a truly propitiatory and expiating nature.’ 


Indeed the manifeftation of Jefus Chrift amongft men, and the 
appointment of him to be the meflenger of grace and truth to 
mankind, is an evidence of the benevolent and merciful nature 
of the Deity; and his fubmitting to death in the manner he did, 
confidered as the moft memorable circumftance that attended 
him, may by confequence be confidered likewife as an evidence 
of it. But what ought to be proved, is taken for granted, viz. 
that to le a propitiation, and to declare God propitious, are the 
fame. 

4thly, ¢ In the death of Chrift we have a moft tender and 
impreflive view given us of the ineftimable worth and value of 
immortal fouls.’ 


sthly, ‘ The death of Chrift is a powerful addrefs to the 
grateful and ingenuous fentiments of humanity: and this, whe- 
ther we confider it as the effect of the divine love interefting it- 
felf in our behalf; or as the refult of our Saviour’s own conde- 
fcenfion and grace, if dying, the juft for the unjuft, that he 
might bring them to God.’ 


6thly, ‘ The death of Chrift will appear to carry in it a ftill 
higher efficacy of this kind, confidered in conne&tion with that 
exaltation at the right hand of the Father, which has been the 
confequence and reward of it.’ 


The laft illuftration which our Author offers upon this point, 
and which he barely mentions, having before enlarged upon it 
in a former chapter, is, ¢ the example which our Saviour fet 
before us in his own death, of inflexible integrity in the caufe of 
truth and virtue, of invincible benevolence to mankind, and 
of abfolute refignation to the will of the fovereign eternal 
Father.’ 


We intended to have given our Readers an analyfis of fome 
other chapters in this work ; but having infenfibly extended this 
article to a confiderable length, we muft defer it, at leaft for 
the prefent. 


We hope the Author will not be offended, that, in the ex- 
tracts we have made from his book, we have not followed the 
peculiarities of his orthography; in which he has taken more 
remarkable, and we think more unjuftifiable liberties, than any 
writer we have yet feen. 
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A Treatife of Algebra, in Two Books. Book I. Containing the fun- 
damental Principles of this Art, together with all the praéical 
Rules of Operation. Book II. Containing great Variety of Pro- 
blems, in the moft important Branches of the Mathematics. 8vo. 
7s. Nourfe. | 


HAT able mathematician, Mr. W. Emerfon, who has 

obliged the world with feveral mathematical treatifes, of 
approved charaéter, is the Author of the prefent work; in which 
this ingenious Writer has explained the fundamental principles 
of the analytic art, in a very clear and concife manner: and 
fhewn how thefe principles are applied to praétice, in the re- 
folution of problems, in various branches of the anathematics. 


The firft book is fubdivided into ten feGtions. The 1. con- 
tains the primary operations of algebra, in integers. 2. The 
operations of algebraical fractions. 3. The doétrine of furds, 
dimple and compound. 4. Several methods of managing equa- 
tions, their nature and tranfmutation. 5. The manner of 
fanging the terms; working by general forms, extermination 
of unknown quantities, and the defignation of quantities by 
Jetters. 6. The dodtrine of infinite feries. 7. General and 
fundamental problems, ufeful and neceflary in algebraical cal- 
culations. © 

Among the problems in the feventh fection, is one of fo.ex- 
traordinary anature, that we fhall beg leave to lay it before the 
Reader entire. The problem is this: 


To explain the feveral properties of (0) nothing, and infinity. 
‘ It is plain, nothing added to, or {ubtraéted from, any quan- 
tity, makes it neither bigger nor lefs, 


‘ Likewife, if any quantity is multiplied by 0, that is taken 
no times at all, the product will be nothing. 


“ Let ~=¢ ; that’is, let the quotient of b divided by a, be g. 


Then if 5 remains the fame, it is plain the lefs ais, the greater 
the quotient g will be. Let @ be indefinitely {mall beyond al] 
‘bounds, then g will be infinitely great beyond all bounds. 
Therefore when @ is nothing, the quotient g will he infinite. 
Whence 


* Alfo, fince - =infinity, therefore 4 = nothing, X infinity. 


‘ Let there be feveral geometrical proportions, *, x*, #7, xt, 


x, &c. If this feries be continued backwards, it will be x, #, 


zg I ° —I —2 é ° : 
=9 > that is, x", x°, » , x » the indices continually de- 
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creafing by t. Then its plane x° is equal to 1, whatever x be ; 
for it may ftand univerfally for any thing. Therefore e° is =1, 


* Let x be an indefinitely fmall quantity, beyond all con- 
ception; then in the feries x, x*, x3, &c. each term will be 
‘indefinitely greater than the following one. And when x is 0, 

‘ ° T . # ‘ ° 
then in the feries =? 0°, O', 0°, &c. ~ is infinite, and 0 is no- 


thing by what goes before. ‘Therefore the mean 0° is a finite 


quantity. Suppofe =4, whence =X0 = 5}, that is, b= = I; 


and b=1, whence it is plain again, that (b) o° =1. 











a . a . . . 
4 ——— 
Let —— or its equal =I55 be an infinite quantity, then by 
e Whe a a 
actually dividing, —=¢ +4apa+—, and == 
a a a 
as . f meme ‘4 6 =e —_— 
a—a-+-—— Therefore —+a+a-+a, &c ome, Mie tesa 


—a, &c. that is, an infinite quantity is neither increafed nor 
decreafed by finite quantities. 


‘ Cor. 1. If o multiply any finite quantity, the product will 
be nothings 

‘ Cor. 2. If o multiply an infinite quantity, the produ& is a 
finite quantity. Or a finite quantity is a-:mean proportional be- 
tween nothing and infinity. 


¢ For o X infinity = 4. 
¢ Cor. 3. If a finite quantity is divided by 0, the quotient is 
infinite (“= inf, ) 


‘ Cor. 4. If o be divided by 0, the quotient is a finite quan- 
tity of fome fort. 


¢ For (Cor. 1.) Xo=0, and therefore ==), a finite quan- 
tity, or nothing. 


‘ Cor. 5. Hence alfo o°=1, or the infinitely {mall quantity, 
is infinitely near 1. : 


‘ Cor. 6. Adding or fubtraGting any finite quantities to or 
from an infinite quantity, makes no alteration. 


‘ Cor. 7. Therefore in any equation, where are fome quan- 
tities infinitely lefs than others; they may be thrown out of 
the equation. 


‘ Cor. 8. An infinite quantity may be confidered either as 
affirmative or negative. 
ae b b 
¢ For infinity = — or — 
ror t +o 
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SCcHOLIUM. 


* There is fomething extremely fubtle and hard to conceive in 
the doétrine of infinites and nothings. Yet altho’ the objects them- 
felves are beyond our comprehenfion ; yet we cannot refift the 
force of demonftration, concerning their powers, properties, and 
effects ; which properties, under fuch and fuch conditions, I 
think I have truly explained in this propofition. Any meta- 
phyfical notions, that go beyond thefe mathematical operations, 
are not the bufinefs of a mathematician. But thus much may 
be obferved, that 0, in a mathematical fenfe, never fignifies 
abfolute nothing ; but always nothing in relation to the obje& 
under confideration. For illuftration thereof, fuppofe we are 
confidering the area contained between the bafe of the parallelo- 
gram and a line drawn parajlel to the bafe. As this line draws 
nearer the bafe, the area diminifhes; till at laft, when the line 
coincides with the bafe, the area becomes nothing. So the 
area here degenerates into a line ; which is nothing, or no part 
of the area. But it is a.line ftill, and may be compared with 
other lines.’ 


The above elucidation, however true in that particular, is 
not, we apprehend, fufficient to remove the difficulties that at- 
tend this problem. For fuppofe, inftead of our being employed 
in confidering the area of a fuperficies, our attention had been 
engaged in confidering the length of a line. It will then furely 
follow, that when its length vanifhes, it becomes a mathema- 
tical point, or nothing. But we cannot compare mathematical 
points together, becaufe they are totally deftitute of parts; and 
without parts there can be nocomparifon. Befides, we have 
often equations where o fignifies abfolute nothing. ‘Thus, if 
x= y, thenx—y=0}3 or, 12-—-7—5 = 0. 


Our Author himfelf grants, that if o be either added to, or 
fubtraéted from, any finite quantity, it will be neither increafed 
nor diminifhed in its value. But multiplication is nothing 
more than a number of additions, and divifion a number of 
fubtractions. Confequently if we can neither augment nor leffen 
a quantity by the addition or fubtraction of 0; we can neither 
augment nor leffen it by the multiplication or divifion of 0. For 
otherwife the very bafis of arithmetic would be deftroyed, and 
confequently the whole fuperftru€ture fall to the ground. 


In fa&t, the cypher is only the limit or boundary between ne- 
gative and affirmative quantities; the point from which both 
begin ; and through which they muft pafs in order to change 
their denomination. If a quantity be paffing from a nega- 
tive to an affirmative ftate, it loles there its negative value, 
and becomes, at that inftant, equal to nothing: but it has 
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no fooner paffed that limit than it acquires an affirmative value. 
If, on the contrary, it be paffing from an affirmative to a ne- 
gative ftate, its affirmative value continually decreafes till it 
reaches this limit, where it totally vanifhes; and when it has 
paffed this boundary, its value becomes negative, or lefs than 
nothing. In this light we conceive, it will be no difficulty to 
form a competent idea of the cypher; while the metaphylical 
attempts of too many writers, tend onlyto perplex what was never 
difficult, and to darken what was never obicure. Perhaps the 
greater part, if not all the difficulties faid to attend the ideas of 
anfinity and nothing, and our inability to comprehend either, 
ought rather to be imputed to the folly of comparing things to- 
gether, which in their own natures are incapable of comparifon. 


Section 8. Contains the refolution of equations ; and the ex- 
traction of their roots in numbers. g. The geometrical con- 
ftruction of equations. 10. Rules and direétions for the invef- 
tigation and folution of problems. 


In Book II.. Mr. Emerfon gives folutions to 2 great va- 
riety of very curious and ufeful problems. The caution he 
gives the Reader at the beginning of this book, is a Jeffon of 
the greateft importance, though too often neglected by ftudents 
in every branch of fcience. * We have hitherto, fays our Au- 
thor, been laying down fuch rules as are neceflary bs the in- 
veftigation and folution of problems. The Reader muft take 
particular care to make himfelf well acquainted with thefe rules, 
and keep them in mind, fo that he may have them ready for 
ales upon all occafions ; for withoyt them no problem can be 
folved.’ 


After this caution, Mr. Emerfon proceeds to the folution of 
roblems, which he has ranged under the following heads: 
Sietetien problems. Intereft and annuities. Arithmetical and 
geometrical progreffion. Unlimited problems. Rational fquares, 
cubes, &c. Geometrical problems. Problems in plain trigo- 
nometry. Problems in fpherical trigonometry. Geometrical 
Loci, and problems relating thereto. Mechanical problems, 
Philofophical or phyfical problems. Problems relating to feries. 
Problems concerning exponential equations. Problems of maxi- 
ma and minima. 


From this fhort view of the work before us, the Reader will! 
be able to form fome idea of what he may expe& to meet with 
in perufing this treatife. ‘We fhall only add, that the rules 
are laid down with perfpicuity, the problems are well chofen, 
and the folutions are remarkably elegant. B 
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Occafional Sermons upon the following Subjects —The Office and 
Duty of Bifoops—Error and Ignorance difpelled by the Appearance 
of the Meffiab—The Incarnation of Chrifi matter of the highs? 
4 The Inefficacy of external Profeffions—Inequality of Condi- 
tion advantageous te Society—Death entailed on Mankind by the 
Fall of Adam—€he evil Tendency of falfe Shame— Advantages of 
Contentment—Benefits of an early virtuous Education—The Dac- 
trine of the Trinity confidered—The Blefing of implicit Faith in 
the Gofpel—Religion the moft perfec? Syftem of Morality—Uni- 
verfal Obligation to Works of Benevolence—The great Excellency 
and Importance of public Thank/giving to God— Providence of Gad 
the fole Guide of human Affairs—Pernicious Effie of evil Com- 
pany—Care of the Poor recommended, efpecially of lying-in Wo- 
men—A religious Life the Source of true Pleafure—Charity illuf- 
trated and recommended, from the Life of Mofes, Fc, Written 
by a late eminent Divine of the Church of England. 8vo. 
5s. Knox. 


HE following advertifement is prefixed to thefe pofthu- 
mous Sermons ; but we have omitted two or three para- 
graphs, for the fake of brevity : 


‘ The enfuing difcourfes, lately found amongft a number 
of curious pamphlets and manufcripts, were collected by a per- 
fon lately deceafed, from feveral intimates of the Author, at 
whofe earneft defire he generally favoured them with the perufal 
of thofe difcourfes, which had afforded the higheft fatisfaGtion 
from the pulpit. 


© In the fociety of which he was a member, the Author was 
early diftinguifhed for his unbiafled integrity, folid judgment 
and fertile imagination. His labours in the inftruction of the 
youth committed to his charge were efficacious, by precept and 
example exciting them to purfue their ftudies to advantage; and 


it is difficult to exprefs how much he was admired, refpected, 
and beloved by his affociates. 


‘ His compaffion univerfal, as his beneficence was extenfive ; 
he eafily yielded to folicitation, and devoted a part of his time in 
preaching at fome churches at Dublin, as alfo in Oxford and in 
this city. ‘Ihe weaknefs of his voice was fully compenfated by 
the energy and pathos of his addreffes, ftriking at once the reafon 
and affecting the paffions of his auditors, Hence his reputation 
in the art of preaching caufed the churches to become crouded, 
and it was then unfafhionable not to be able to recolle& fome 
of the Doctor's perfuafive arguments in behalf of thofe truly 
Chriftian inftitutions, the charity-fchools ef this kingdom, on. 
all which occafions he fuccefsfully exerted his powers, to the 


real ornament of our language, and to the advancement of 
Chriftian eloquence, 
‘ * A treafure, 
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‘ A treafure, and as fuch thefe difcourfes muft be efteemed, 
it would be injurious to bury in oblivion. The ftudents in di- 
vinity, in the feveral univerfities of thefe kingdoms, are here 
prefented with the moft excellent model for their imitation; and 
the well-difpofed Reader is furnifhed with the moft cogent in- 
centives to piety, virtue, and benevolence.’ * 


Though we are far from entertaining fo high an opinion of 
thefe difcourfes as the Editor doth, yet we readily acknowledge 
that they have a confiderable fhare of merit. The Author’s 
ftyle is eafy and perfpicuous ; his fentiments, in general, are 
juft and rational; fome of his reflections are beautiful and 
ftriking ; and there are feveral paflages which fhew him to have 
been a man of tafte and genius. The following fhort extra&t 
may ferve as a fpecimen of his manner : it is taken from his fer- 
mon—on the evil tendency of falfe foame.. 


¢ We have all, fays he, interwoven in our nature, an earneft 
defire of approbation, and a ftrong fenfe of fhame: thefe were 
intended by our Creator to be affiftants to the caufe of virtue, 
deterring us from things bafe, and inciting us to generous un- 
dertakings ; which good ends accordingly they do anfwer, fo 
Jong as they are, what they fhould be, lower motives of a@tion : 
when they become the chief, are purfued or avoided for them- 
felves, they mifguide us, and lead into the worft of crimes. For 
if I be a perfon governed abfolutely by the love of praife or dread 
of fhame, and obferve vice to be univerfally pra€tifed around me, 
while virtue and its followers are difliked and cenfured, it is 
fcarcely. poffible for me, in thofe circumitances, to efcape the 
infeétion : I fhall adapt my behaviour to their notions and prac- 
tice, and give up my innocence rather than be fhunned and de- 
fpifed. The firft corruption of men is moft frequently brought 
about in this way. They cannot bear to be avoided as rigid 
and precife, to be laughed at by their equals as being odd and 
fingular, and defpifed as dull and void of fpirit. How many 
good and gentle difpofitions have been feduced contrary to their 
reafon and natural bent, by the fear of raillery and contempt ? 
They are afhamed to perfevere in what their companions dif- 
like ; they are unwilling to lag, as it were, behind them, and 
abandon every thing cood, rather than become the objets of an 
abfurd ridicule. For fome time they have remorfe ; by degrees 
they become familiar with vice, and contraé&t more boldnefs in 
finning ; the fhame of doing wel] encreafes, that of doing ill 
_ diminifhes ; in a fhort time they commit habitually, and through 
inclination, that which at firft they did feldom, and with inward 
ftruggles ; at length they arrive at an open contempt of piety, 
and, to crown all, erect to themfelves a falfe phantom of ho- 
nour, which they are to purfue through profanenefs and immo- 
. rality, 
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rality. When men agree to praife each other for vice, and 
found their own reputation upon it, all reftraints of reafon and 
religion are overturned at once, and the whole deluge of wicked- 
nefs breaks in upon them. Suppofe a profligate perfon poffefled 
of fome accidental advantages, diftinguifhed perhaps by birth, 
by fome little glitter of wit or fortune, if he has had the art or 
luck to become admired, and, as it often happens in a fill 
world, to render his vices admired with himfelf, what multi- 
tudes do we fee ready to copy after him in his worft qualities? 
Example, fafhion, and falfe fhame make the contagion fpread, 
and the party foon grows fo ftrong, that they ftruggle hard to 
overthrow the whole order of nature, to bear down the prin- 
ciples of reafon and common fenfe, to brand virtue with infamy, 
and make vice honourable and glorious. Is it ftrange that men 
fhould become very corrupt, where opinions of this kind prevail, 
where the power of fafhion, cuftom and applaufe, recommends 
and enforces immorality, where to bluth is accounted a weak- 
nefs, and impudence is efteemed a mark of good breeding? Is it 
juft caufe of wonder, that difhonefty and oppreffion fhould pre- 
vail, where it is held a mark of generofity and fpirit, to lavifh 
away one’s fortune on fin and folly, and then to aggrieve and 
defraud, to with-hold wages from the hireling, and juft debts 
from the artificer? Are temperance and fobriety likely to be 
much practifed, when to live in riot and excefs, and perpetual 
intoxication, to.add feaft to feaft, and join the morning to the 
evening, is held the character of a focial and honeft mind ? Can 
a due fenfe of the Majefty and Goodnefs of the Almighty be 
preferved, where to defpife his word, and negle& the day and 
place fet apart for his worfhip, is the avowed applauded prac- 
tice? It cannot be denied that errors of thefe kinds are too much 
encouraged ; that difhonefty in dealing, intemperance, feducing 
of innocence and irreligion, are not only not abhorred, but 
often commended, and openly vaunted of. Thus bad men for- 
tify themfelves in their. iniquity ; they have the advantage of 
numbers ; and by fetting up falfe meafures of fhame and ho- 
nour, they win over the young, the eafy, and unwary. They re- 
prefent knowlege as pedantry, modefty as awkwardnefs, religion 
as hypocrify, confcience as fuperftition, a veneration of God 
and his Jaws as a fervile daftardly fpirit; with them immoralit 
is true liberty ; midnight brawls, courage; a defying of God 
and religion, is a free generous fpirit,——Miftaken unhappy men ! 
Ye will too foon difcover yourerror: that path which appears fo 
plain and pleafant, ye will foon find intricate and befet with 
the fharpeft thorns ; that phantom of honour which ye fo eagerly 
purfue, will lead you among rocks and precipices, then vanith- 
ing, leave you covered with infamy and mifery. O return 
whilft ye yet may! Open your eyes to the truth fo evident of 
3 itfelf, 
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itfelf, and attefted by the wife and good in all ages, that, what- 
ever the practices and tenets of thofe about you may be, there is 
nothing truly honourable but virtue, nothing fhameful but 
vice,’ R> 
From the previous advertifement to thefe difcourfes, of the 
ateft part of which we have given a tranfcript, our Readers 
may be led to conclude them to have been the work of the late 
Dr. John Lawfon, of Trinity College, Dublin; and we learn, 
from private, accidental information, that they were the pro- 
duction of that learned and ingenious Writer. ( Ie 











_—— 





Conclufion J, the Account of Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiftory of England, 
al. II. See our laft Month’s Review, P. 225. 

N the former part of this Article, we concluded with the re- 
cital of a very ftriking inftance of regal tyranny, in the VI¢ 

reign of Charles the Firft. What we find next obfervable in 
this hiftory, is Mrs. Macaulay’s account of the trial concerning | 
fhip-money, in which the proftituted bench of judges, four in- | 
dividuals excepted, gave fentence againft the gallant Hampden, | 
in favour of the crown. | 








* This trial (fays our Hiftorian) which had been permitted 
in order to obtain a judicial record in favour of defpotifm, 
helped to roufe the public from that effeminate paffivenefs which 
riches and luxury had occafioned. A long peace, and national i |) 
induftry, had greatly enlarged the commerce, and encreafed the 
opulence, of the people of England. Thefe advantages, due 
alone to their diligence and virtue, they now, by a logic which 
included all the property in the kingdom, faw themfelves irre- 
a deprived of. ‘The more the late tranfactions were 
canvafled, the more evidently did it appear, that the old confti- 
tution was totally fubverted, and tyranny eftablithed in its ftead ; 
the utmoft violence exerciled againft mens perfons and property, 
under the pretence of law and reafon: If any thing could add 
to the intdignity the public received, it muft be fuch a mockery | 
of their underftanding. The judgment in the cafe of fhip-mo- | 
ney bound all men to a forced acquiefcence ; for the queftion, 
whether the king could impofe taxes without confent of parlia- 
ment, was never afterwards fuffered to be debated.’ 











' Here the ingenious Writer hasan agreeable opportunity of doing 
— to the fpirit and integrity of one of her own fex. * Re- 
ative, fays fhe, to this important trial and judgment in the cafe of 
fhip-money, I muft remark an anecdote thatdoes honour tothe fe- 
male 
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male fex. Judge Crook, fearful of expofing himfelf to the re- 
fentment of a wicked and powerful miniftry, had determined to 
give judgment for the king; but his wife, a woman of true 
virtue, addrefled him in a ftyle of Spartan magnanimity ; con- 
jured him not to err .againft his confcience and his honour for 
fear of incurring danger or poverty: for herfelf, fhe would be 
content to fuffer want or any mifery, rather than be the occa- 
fion of his acting againft his judgment and his confcience. 
Crook, ftruck with the exalted fentiments, and ftrengthened 
with the farther encouragements, of fo dear and perfuafive a 
friend, altered his purpofe, and-not only gave his opinion againft 
the king, but argued with a noble boldnefs and firmnefs on the 
fide of law and liberty. ‘That there is an example of this kind 
in the hiftory of my country, gives me infinite pleafure; that 
there are fo few, I feel with a fenfible regret. Were the prin- 
ciples of the generality of the fex as juft and as well founded as 
were thofe of this refpectable woinan, it: would have a very 
happy effect on the conduct of fociety : we fhould not have to 
lament fo many melancholy inftances of human weaknefs, nor, 
particularly in this country, fuch a continued fucceffion of pa- 
triots falling from the higheft pinnacle of reputation into the pit 
of fhame and infamy, and facrificing the effenthl fuperiorities 
of virtue and honour to the fancied diftinctions of 4 peerage and 
a ribbon ! 


It would indeed be a happinefs to fociety, if women, who 
give fuch a biafs to the morals and manners of men, were early 
taught to fet a juft value on folid and virtuous qualities, inftead 
of admiring frivolous and delufive accomplifhments. But, ac- 
cording to the prefent modes of female education, it is difficult 
for a man of fenfe and worth to make any impreffion on a wo- 
man’s mind, without firft debafing his own. 


Our Hiftorian’s account of the profecutions againft Prynne, 
Burton, and Baftwick, is extremely affeGting: * ‘The cruel fen- 
tence pafled on Prynne, Burton, and Baftwick, was yet more 
cruelly executed: the hangman.-performed his bloody office with 
an approved barbarity. Burton’s ears were taken off fo clofe, 
that a confiderable branch of the temporal artery was wounded, 
and the blood ftreamed down the fcaffold. Prynne’s were hacked 
barbaroufly ; he loft a large piece of his cheek with the: re- 
mainder of his ears, and the executioner applied the burning 
iron twice to the branding of one cheek. The patient.and even 
magnanimous behaviour of the fufferers heightened the pity and 
inclination of the people: they crouded with impatience round 
the fcaffolds, and every wound given by the executioner pro- 
duced an univerfal groan and lamentation. The three heroes 
of this tragic {cene harangued the populace in their turns: 
Prynne, 
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Prynne, with fome fenfe and dignity, told. them, that ratHef 
than have his caufe a leading caufe to deprive the fubjects of their 
liberty, he had expofed his perfon to be a leading example to bear 
that ignominious punifhment; he proved to them the illegality 
of the fentence pafled on himfelf and fellow-fufferers ; that there 
was no law in the realm that authorifed fuch tyranny, the fta- 
tute of queen Mary limiting the punifhment of a libeller, even 
of the king or queen, to-a fine of one hundred pounds, and one 
month’s imprifonment, no corporal punifhment, unlefs the de- 
linquent refufes to pay the fine; in the ftatute of Elizabeth, the 
penalty was heightened to a fine of two hundred pounds, and 
three months imprifonment, but no cenfure to be pafied unlefs 
it was fully proved by two witnefles, who were to produce a 
certificate of their good demeanor, for the credit of the report, 
or elfe the crime to be confefled by the libeller.’ 


The following note on this paflage is, at this time efpecially, 
too interefting to be omitted. From what Mr. Prynne here 
advances it is plain, that heavy fines, long imprifonment, and 
thofe ignominious punifhments of whipping and the pillory, for 
writing libels, are contrary to ftatute-law. ‘That they are in- 
confiftent with liberty is obvious ; fince it-is incongruous to the 
privileges of a freeman to be fubjeét to thefe flavifh corre&tions, 
for other than for crimes that debafe his nature as aman. The 
conftitution of this country has never been purged from the 
venom with which it was infected by the erection of the ftar- 
chamber: its infamous doctrine and fervile difcipline have in 
many inftances been adopted in the courts of common law.’ 


To thefe fpirited and judicious refletions, we may add, that 
the ignominious punifhments here {poken of betray the weak- 
nefs as well as the inhumanity of thofe who pronounced them. 
Where the offence in itfelf is not ignominious, no punifhment 
which power can inflict, can brand the fufferer with ignominy. 
The unhappy victims who were pinioned in the pillory, for dar- 
ing to oppo‘e the hand of oppreffion, were in a fituation far 
more honourable than that of the’ robed judges of the high court 
of ftar-chamber, feated in all the pomp of delegated tyranny. 


Our Hiftorian purfues the detail of Charles’s arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and of the diftrefles which enfued, whereby he was 
compelled at length to f{ummon the memorable parliament which 
met in 1640. Thefe glorious patriots immediately entered on 
the redrefs of public grievances, and the accufation of public of- 
fenders. They preferred an impeachment againft the Earl of 
Strafford, who was a capital criminal. ‘The particulars of his 
fate are well known. ‘Ihis initrument of tyranny was aban- 
doned 
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doned by his mafter to the juft rage of an injured people, whe 
brought him to the block. 


© Thus, (fays the Writer) by the ftroke of juftice and the 
voice of his country, in the forty-ninth year of his age, died 
Thomas Vifcount Wentworth and Earl of Strafford. His fate 
has been lamented and loudly exclaimed againft by many wri- 
ters, who alledge that the fentence by which he fell was not 
according to ftatute-law, and therefore iniquitous. “This is an 
affertion contrary to faét, fince part of the cr’mes for which 
Strafford was condemned was levying war within the ftatute 25 
Ed. III. and feffing foldiers within the Irifh ftatute of 18 Hen. 
VI. Yet, allowing this affertion to be true, in the beft regu- 
lated governments, circumftances may arife of fo particular and 
urgent a nature, as to render it neceflary for the legiflative 
power to exceed the ftri€@ letter of the law. England could not 
at this time be called a fettled government, fince the king, by 
his illegal adminiftration, and violent attempts to fubvert the 
conftitution, had introduced a ftate of confufion, which ren- 
dered acts of power neceflary expedients to reinftate the people 


‘in their long-loft privileges, and give to violated laws their due 


authority ; not to mention that combination of circumftances 
which rendered the death of Strafford abfolutely neceflary to the 
fafety of reviving liberty. Never was criminal executed on 
principles of ftri€ter equity, nor was ever the life of a bad ci- 
tizen more juftly due to an injured country.’ 


Here, though we agree with our Hiftorian, that Strafford 
deferved to die, yet we cannot fubicribe to the principles on 
which fhe defends his fentence. Admitting, as fhe does for the 
fake of argument, that his fentence was not according to {fta- 
tute-law, it cannot be conftitutionally juftified. We deny that 
any circumftances can be of fo particular and urgent a nature, 
as to render it neceflary for the /egiflative power to exceed the 
firict letter of the law. Indeed, there is an inaccuracy in faying 
that the /egiflatrve power can exceed the law, fince whatever the 
legiflature ettablifhes zs the law, and it is in the judicial and exe- 
cutive branches only that it can properly be exceeded. But, not 
to cavil about propriety of expr¢ffion, we are bold to infrft that 
all the three powers together, cannot legally er equitably de- 
clare a law ex poff facto. ‘There is no circuinitance whatever more 
eflential to the principles of public liberty, than that every one 
fhould be acquainted with the law, and with the penalty of 
tranfgrefling it. Mifera eff fervitus ubi jus eff vagum aut incog- 
mitum. We have always thought therefore the extraordinary 
claufe in the ftatute of treafon to be dangerous, and totally re- 
pugnaat to the principles of a free conftitution ;—we mean the 
claufe obliging the judges, if any other cafe fhall happen “ike 
Rev. April, 1765. T thofe 
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thofe particularly fpecified in the a&, torefer it to the king and 
parliament, who are to declare whether it be treafon or not, 
‘This. claufe was infifted on in the trial of Strafford, and though 
the principles of fubftantial. juftice were not violated by thus 
condemning the bafe inftrument of oppreffion, yet the difcreet 
friends of liberty will always be cautious how they do her a 
temporary fervice, by eftablifhing a precedent which, on future 
occafions, may be employed for her deftruction. 

With the prefent Hiftorian’s character of Strafford, we fhall clofe 
our extracts : * Strafford is one of the heroes of the monarchical 
party, and moft hiftorians agree he was a great man; but none 
of them have taken pains to delineate his character, or tell us 
what were the eminent qualities of his head or heart, which 
conftitutes that greatnefs. It has been alleged, that Strafford 
was a great ftatefman, a character of the higheft eftimation in 
its juft fenfe; but in that exalted appellation, nothing more is 
meant by the vulgar, than being a proficient in the narrow circle 
of minifterial juggling, the abilities of a Scapin to cheat the cre- 
dulous and unwary! A knowlege in the extenfive fcience of 
politics, the different conftitutions of different focieties, the juft 
interefts of nations, and the operative effe&t which political in- 
ftitutions have on the public weal, when united to a. head and a 
heart capabie of employing it to the real fervice of mankind, 
conftitute the character of a great ftatefman. In the latter fenfe 
Strafford will be found totally deficient ; in the other he muft 
be allowed to excell. His talents were of that inferior kind, 
which ‘are always found united to a bafe mind: the badnefs 
of his heart had fo corrupted his judgment*, that at the time 
when he was engaged in the defence of the liberty of his coun- 
try, he does not feem to have been actuated by any juft, honeft, 
or liberal principle. He was too ignorant of the nature of the 
conftitution, and the laws of England, to form a right judg- 
ment of the ftate of the queftion between the king and his 
people; and entered into the quarrel with a factious view to op- 
pofe particular perfons to whom he had an inveterate enmity, 
and‘ to make himfelf of confequence enough to bé noticed by the’ 
miniftry: . His patriotifm diflolved on the firf beam of court fa- 
vour ; he was intoxicated on the firft tafte of power, and be- 
came a more bold and zealous inftrument of tyranny than any 
minifter this country ever produced. He was of a revengeful, 
infolent difpofition ; but his fupreme vice was an infatiable am- 
bition, diretted to falfe and unlawful objets. Among his weak= 
nefles we may reckon his vanity: this was the fource from 
whence flowed ‘his crimes, and this the prime caufe of his mif- 
fortunes. ‘ No inftance can give us a jufter idea to what a height 


* © Or, tather,. theibadnefs of his judgment had corrupted his heart.’ 
- -he 
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he poffefled this contemptible folly, than his perfecution of 
many people for not complying with thofe fervile ceremonies 
which he imagined due to his.authority. His revival of feveral 
foppith formalities of ftate, during his command in Ireland, is 
another example of the fame kind. In all his letters to the 
king, and his patron Laud, he afiumed to himfelf great merit 
and importance ; whilft he degraded the fervices of every other 
man, éxéépting thofe of his own creatures. His behaviour was 
infolent to his fellow-fubjeéts, and abject to his prince. He was 
continually ftimulating him to acts of tyranny, by reprefenting,: 
in phrafes bombaft, the fublimity of his power, and that it was 
neceflary to curb the infolent oppofition of his fubjecis, by fe- 
vere and vigorous meafures. Laud he conftantly courted, be- 
caufe he knew the abfolute power this prelate had obtained over 
the king. Such was the man whom the world has loaded with 
applaufe. His talents as an orator have been mutch admired: 
the conclufion of his defence is infinitely preferable to any other 
of his productions of this kind. In his general ftyle of writing 
and {peaking there is an infolence, a petulance, a vulgar quaint- 
nefs, which mark the genius and difpofition of the man, and 
which ran through the whole tenor of his conduct. The cri- 
minality and arrogance of his behaviour rendered him fo dan- 
gerous afd obnoxious, that no Iefs than three kingdoms en- 
gaged with warmth in his profecution; and the fentence of 
death pafled upon him gave univerfal fatisfaction. “The indul- 
gence, therefore, with which his memory has been treated can, 
have no other rife than from the prejudices of party and his fatal 
end: the axe and the halter are excellent fpecitics to fubdue 
anger and foften refentment.’ 


_ From the foregoing fpecimen we may judge of our Hiftorian’s 
merit in delineating characters: and we may venture to fay, 
that in juftnefs of drawing, and in ftrength of colouring, the 
fair, Writer yields to none. Upon the whole, this hiftory, 
though, as we have hinted before, not fo circumftantial as 
might be wifhed for the fake of occafional reference, is, as far 
as it goes; fo elegant, animated and judicious, that even critics, 
who are not to be fuppofed the moft gallant men upon earth, 
cannot forbear congratulating the literary republic upon the ap- 
pearance of this female Hiftorian, who does honour to her fex 
and to her country. 


In the introduétory part to our account of the firft volume, 
we jocularly intimated that we were not at liberty to fuppoie 
Mrs. Macaulay married ; as we could never believe that a lady 
who worfhinped Liberty like her, could ever vow obedience \t9 
the tyrant Man., We are glad neverthelefs to find, that the 
woman ts not loft in the hiftortan; and we are difpoicd to enw 

T 2 (a pre- 
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(a propenfity natural to critics) the happy hufband, who enjoys 
an amiable companion, fuch as Littleton defcribes 





Who to the force of more than manly fenfe, 
Can join the foftning influence 
Of more than female tendernefs. 





Ro-d, | 





—_ 


The Battle of the Genii. A Fragment. In Three Canto’s. Taken 

yom an ancient Hs Manufcript, fuppofed to be written by Caith- 

bat, the Grandfather ¢f Cuchullin. From the Plan of this Poem 

it is highly probable our great Milton took the Hint of his Battle 

of the Fallen Angels. Done into Englifh by the Author of 
omer Travettie. 4to. 2s- 6d. Hooper. 


HERE have been critics, who have thought parody fuch 
another teft of the fablme in literature, as ridicule is of 
fruth in philofophy. There are others who think it a. proof of | 
the tafte and refinement of the prefent age, that this fpecies of a 
writing feems to have loft the ground it formerly held in the | 
eftimation of the public. We fhall not prefume to call in | 
queftion the very refined tafte of our own times; but we can- 
not help obferving that modern delicacy is carried fo far, as al- 
moft to fupprefs all attempts at wit and humour among us. 
That exquifite mafter of true humour, the late Mr. Fielding, 
long ago complained, that the antipathy of the town to every 
thing humorous and 4w, had fo refined our dramatic poefy, 
that the theatre was become as dull and infipid as the drawing- 
room. ‘The fame may be faid, with regard to moft produétions 
of the prefs ; the fear of incurring the imputation of inelegance 
and want of tafte, hath reftrained many a promifing genius 
from purfuing the natural bent of his imagination; the wnbiafled 
excrtions only of which, can be produétive of genuine wit and 
humour. Hence it is that, inftead of Warming us with the 
{pirited fallies of vivacity, the melting touches of fenfibility, or 
the bold and daring ftrokes of true wit, our writers creep, for 
the moft part, fervilely on, in the tame, trite, timid, tra& of 
infipid mediocrity ; ftarving us with the frigidity of barren 
«@ beauty, and cold correctnefs. We have, indeed, fome recent 
exceptions ; but the virulence of national or perfonal abufe, and 
the lufcious innuendoes of half-concealed bawdry, are we find 
by no means inconfiftent with the fyftem of modern delicacy. 
On the contrary, thefe it feems are virtues, which compenfate 
for a multitude-of faults. All thefe things confidered, it is a 
complicated piece of bufinefs, to calculate the ehance which this 
production runs, of a good or bad reception with the public. 


In 
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In its favour it may be faid, that it contains a fufficient quanti 
both of national* and perfonal abufe, and lays claim to bot 
the modifh phrafes very and‘high. The odds run againftét, in that 
it is ow and humorous, with the help of very little or fcaree 
any bawdry. ‘To make amends for the want of the latter, 
however, there is more than-a quantum fufficit of irreligion and 
impiety. ‘To fpeak ferioufly, we are on this account highly 
offended with our Author, whofe wit, fpirit and humour, we 
neverthelefs cannot but admire. Qur Readers may remem- 
ber, that, in fpeaking of parody, on a former occafion+, we 
made fome remarks on the inefficacy of burlefqueing fubjeéts in 
themfelves mean and ridiculous, fuch as are now the fictitious 
perfonages of the heathen mythology. If this ingenious Writer 
took the hint from thence, to exchange the battles recorded 
in Homer, for the battle of the angels in Milton, he fhould have 
made a proper diftinétion between the objeéts of Chriftian and 
heathen theology. ‘With the charaéters of the devil and his re- 
bellious fpirits he might, indeed, take what liberty he pleafed ; 
but there is neither ‘wit nor humour in trifling with things really 
facred. Procul, O, procul efte profani. Hoping, therefore, that 
our Author will omit fome few very exceptionable paflages in a 
future edition, we proceed to give our Readers. a fhort fpecimen 
of the entertainment they are like to meet with in this truly 
humorous and rifible performance, | 


The combat ‘between Michael and Satan, defcribed in the 
6th book of Milton, is thus clofely parodied : 
The Parle thus ended, each bold Sprite, 
Prepar’d his fword and fhield for fight ; 
Words can’t defcribe how fierce thefe foes 
Appear’d, when flanding.on their toes, 


So tall they grew, and look’d fo high, 2 
A fingle fparrow could not fly, ; 
Betwixt their noddles and the fky f. 5 


They wav'd in air, their back{words keen, 
With fuch prodigious wrath and fpleen, 
That with the very wind alone, 

Five thoufand Spirits tambl’d down ; 





* The Author carrying on, through the whole pieces an allufion, or 
fimilitude, between the rebellious Angels and the Scotch Highlanders, 
t+ See Review, Vol. XXX. page 244. 


¢ They ended parle, and both addrefs’d for fight 
Unfpeakable ; for who,’ though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch heighth 
Of godlike power? : 
Mitton’s Paradife Loft, B. 6,'v. 296, &c. 
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But foon got up, and then the elves, 


‘Took better care to fave themfelves ; 


They nimbly whipp’d from fide to fide, 
And left a circle nine miles wide. 

If hort things may compare with taller, 
Juft fuch aring, but rather fmaller, 
You fee the wide-mouth'd rabble make, 
When they have got a bull at ftake. 


And now they both together reckon’d, 
A good firit blow would fave a fecond ; 
So aim’d at once, but re s blade, 
Was by that dext’rous cutler made, 
From whom Ferrara ftole his trade. 
Jt fell with fuch a weighty blow, 
As cut poor Draco’s blade in two ; 
And flidiog with'a thund’ring fhock, 
From off his noddle lopp’d_a rock : 
The piece that tumbled from his fkull, 
Fell down and form’d the [fle of Mull ; 
Then to the right the fabre wheel’d, 
And cut a flice ftom of his fhield ; 
Nor ftopt it there, ‘but further flew, 
And cut poor Draco half in two ; 
Whar could he doin fuch ‘a cafe? 
Bat make a damnable wry face ; 
And wreath’d himfelf from fide to fide, 
Like culprits at a cart-tail, ty’d : 


Forth’ rufli’d his blopd, but blood of Sprite, 


They fay,’ is neither red ‘nor white *, 
But of a mealy-colour’d grey, 
Refembling dirty curds and whey ; 
Tt dropp’d by gallons o’er the field, 
‘And ftain’d the polifh of ‘his fhield. 
At this his fellaw Sprites approach, 
And bear the Rebel to his coach +. 


** A coach? Why, Sir, that’s nothing new, 


‘* All Rebels ride in coaches now ; 3 

‘** Therefore no-interruption pray,” 
They bore him to his coach we'll fay, 
Making fuch'mouths-far rage and fpite, 
As if the very ground he’d-bite ; 
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———— From the gafh 
A flream of neQ’rous humor iffuing flow’d 
Sanguin, fuch as celeftial fpirits may bleed— 


+ And all his armonr fain’ d erewhile fo bri ight. 
Forthwith on all: fides to his aid was run 
By angels many and ftrong, who interpos d 
Dete “nee, while others bore him on their fhields 
- Back to his chariot.-— 


Ibid, v. 333. 


Ibid, v. 335. 


Quite 
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‘ Quite mad to think that loyalty, 


Had got a ftronger arm than he. 

As for the wound of this queer loon, 

It heal’d itfelf. up very foon ; 

For like the polypus, ’tis faid, 

Thefe {pirits are all tail and head, 

And with the polypus we know, 

‘New heads and tails will quickly grow *. 


‘Our very droll Author has followed his original as clofely in 


‘many other parts of the performance ; in which he hath, in our 
opinion, even eut-Cotton’d Corton himfelf. 


+ © All heart they live, all head, all eye, allear,— Ibid, v. 350. 
The whole o: this pafflage is ingenioufly and ludicroufly parodied. 


K-n-k. 





The Laws and Policy of England, relating to Trade, examined ly 
the Maxims and Principles “of Trade in general; and by the Laws 
and Policy of other trading Nations. By the Autho#of the 


T is with pleafure we fee philofophy, fo long mifemployed in 
fcholaftic quibles and barren fpeculations, begin to reaflume 


its primitive occupation and dignity, in advifing the maxims and 


. 4 . . . 
directing the affairs of human life. ‘The adminittration of go- 
vernments, and the management of the commercial interefts of 


the world, have been fo long under the direction of mere art, 


that to talk of reducing politics to a /cience, appears to many al- 
together chimerical. It is ftrange, however, that thofe who 
would think a mariner totally unqualified to be mafter of a fhip, 
if ignorant of navigation as a {cience, can yet fuppofe any one 
qualified to manage the helm of a ftate, who can but once get 
hold of the rudder. It will be admitted us, indeed, that the 
ancient leviflators were philofophers, and that a fyftem meht 
take place in the laws of a fimple, undivided people, without 
commerce and without connections ; whereas in our times, it 
is faid, the political interefts of nations are become fo compli- 
cated and various, that the mind of man is by no means com- 
prehenfive enough, to embrace and reduce them to any ratio- 
nal theory, Such is the apology which blockheads out of place 
are fometimes kind enough to make for blockheads that are in. In 


-the mean time, we have the fatisfaction now and then, of feeing 


fome mafterly outlines, of different parts of the vaft fyftem of 


+ Sec Review, Vol. XXVIII. page 424. 


T 4 fcignce 5 





Lb foillin 


Treatife of the Police of France t> &e. 4to. 3s. Harrifon. pastes 
43arh J. 
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fcience ; which if compleated, would be the moft noble, as it 
would be the moft ufeful of all others. Difcoveries in nature, 
or improvements in art, are ufeful to a nation only as its poli- 
tical fyftem enables it to profit by them, In vain, then,'do we 
lavifh premiums, or beftow honours, on the improvers of fubor- 
dinatesarts and fciences, while that of civil and commercial po- 
licy is neglefled. Is it credible that one of the moft refpectable 
focieties of this kingdom, fhould aétually give a confiderable re- 
ward for a mechanical improvement, of which the laws of our 
country abfolutely prohibit the exercife? yet this, we are af- 
fured, is fact; fo that unlefs the legiflature fhould repeal fuch 
laws, we fhall have exerted our induftry and ingenuity in this 
cafe, as we have very frequently done in others, only for the 
benefit of other nations, 


Among feveral ingenious tracts that have lately ftruck at the 
root of this evil, we may venture fafely to give the preference to 
this before us; both on account of the extenfivenefs of the de- 
fign and the manner of its execution. The very fenfible and 
difcerning Author advances, indeed, little that is new; and is 
not one of thofe fprightly adventurers, who delight to puzzle 
with paradox, or furprize with novelty. His obfervations are 
for the moft part general, well known, and well founded ; but 
the light in which he hath placed them, and the ufe he hath 
made of them, as well in the illuftration of each other, as to the 
purpofe of his main argument, difcover the hand of a mafter 
both in politics * and compofition. 


This performance is divided into three parts ; preceded by an 
introduction, in which the Writer premifes fome general confi- 
derations refpecting the populoufnefs and profperity of a nation. 
Tt is from thefe confiderations he endeavours to deduce the true 
fyftem of national commerce ; which, he conceives we may im- 
prove to our advantage, by adapting our laws to fuch principles 
and maxims of policy, as will beft promote 





Firfl, The increafe of our products and manufactures at 
home, 


Secondly, The advancement of our commerce abroad. And 


_ ‘Thirdly, The due circulation of the money and credit arifing 
from both. T: 


Our Author confiders thefe fubjects in their order; each form- 


* It is, indeed, to fuch writings as thefe, we would gladly confine 
this term. What are ufually called po/ét:ca/ pamphlets, having nothing 
to do with Polity properly fo called ; being feldom any thing more than 
the partial effufions of perional intereit. of difcontented faction on the 
one hand, and minifterial influence on the othe-, 
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ing orie general divifion of his work. In treating the firft, he 
begins with the encouragement neceflary to be given to huf- 
bandry, for raifing the neceflary provifions for the fuftenance of 
life, and the original materials for the fupply of our manufac- 
tures. 


With regard to the cultivation of land, he remarks, that in 
common eftimation we fhould look upon the improvement of 
every individual fpot of ground, as an addition of fo much Jand 
to the kingdom in general. As an encouragement to fuch culti- 
vation, alfo, he thinks the exportation of the neceflary provi- 
fions of life, abfolutely neceflary. ¢ But here let us obferve, fays 
he, that the exportation is fo far, and no farther, to be indulged, 
than as it may encourage the labour of our people, .and increaf¢ 
our own cultivation ; as, on the other hand, the Importation of 
what is foreign is fo far, and no farther, to be reftrained, than 
as it may difcourage the labour of our people, and decreafe our 
own cultivation. Both muft be governed by the appearance of 
eur own quantity at home, exporting the overplus when we en- 
joy an abundance, and importing a fupply when we are under 
any want or fcarcity. The raifing the neceflaries of life, from 
the produce of our own land, is one end we fhould aim at; the 
procuring a plentiful fupply is another. ‘To obtain both thefe 
ends would certainly be the moft beneficial ; but it is plenty of 
Provifions we fhould principally endeavour to fecure, fince upon 
this depends the price of labour and the fuccefs of every other 
branch of trade and bufinefs.’ 


This leads our Author very naturally to make fome reflections 
on the difference between real and artificial fcarcity, and on 
thofe pefts of fociety, foreftallers, regrators, and engroflers. He 
proceeds next to confider the effeéts which plenty and {carci 
of provifions have on our manufactures; which being a fubje& of 
the utmoft importance to thefe kingdoms, we fhall beg leave to 
juote the whole of what he hath advanced on this head ; having 
ourfelves fome animadverfions to make on the fubject. 


‘ We fhould endeavour, fays our Author, to render the ex- 
pence of living cheaper in this country than it is abread, in 
order thereby to reduce the price of labour, which will enable ug 
to offer our merchandices at a cheaper rate, and confequently 
obtain a preference at all the foreign markets. 


¢ Such are the confequences naturally refulting from the be- 
foregoing premifes ; for as plenty or fcarcity will determine the 
price of provifions, fo the price of provifions will in general de- 
termine the price of labour, and the price of labour will deter- 
Wine the price of all productions and commodities whatfoever, 
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¢ In examining this chain of the firft principles of Trade, we 
may difcover feveral difficulties in forming our meafures fo as 
‘to anfwer the ultimate end and benefit of it: for the end and 
benefit of ‘Trade being the employment of the people, we muft 
excite them to it by the allurement of profit ; but the profit of 
employment muft arife from the high wages that are paid for it ; 
yet to give high wages mutt occafion dearnefs in the workman- 
fhip, which will obitruct their fale ; as, on the other fide, low 
wages will be a difcouragement to any Work at all. So again, 
af provifions are fold dear, where fhall we find a vent? and if 
they are fold cheap, where will be the prout in raifing them? 
Behdes, cheapnefs of living, we know, often proves an induce- 
pent to idlenefs and a neglect of induftry in every other occu- 
‘pation; it being, obferved, that when labourers can earn as 
much in two or three days, as in cheap feafons will keep them 
the reft of the week, they are apt to lay afide their work for the 
semainder of the time. 


¢ Now to combine circumftances fo feemingly oppofite, out 
firft rule might be to proportion the price of labour as near as 
may be to the price of living ; if the price of one anfwers to the 
other, bufinefs' will go on without interruption; for as the la- 
bourer gets nothing by the dearne{fs of wages, when it is at- 
tended with equal dearnefs of living; fo neither will he be-in- 
duced. to idlenefs from the cheapnefs of living, when it is at- 
tended with equal cheapnefs of wages. Accordingly our laws 
have empowered the juftices of peace to fettle thefe on éven 
terms, with regard to the labouring men employed in hufban- 
dry ; but in other works, where {kill is requifite, we muft ex- 
pect the artift will demand a recompence adequate to his fkill 
in the workmanship; and this can only be fettled by fuch agree- 
ament as may be entered into between the mafter and fervant, I 
have jult above furmifed the difficulty of reconciling the profit of 
thefe individuals to the general intereft of Trade, agreeably to 
the true fyftem of national commerce. Our laws indeed, in 
fome certain “manufactures, and other occupations, have at- 
tempted'to limit 'the demands of the fervants and journeymen 
to fome'certain bounds, with regard both to wages and times of 
working ;. but'.as the remedy muft be obtained’ by the tedious 
methods. of informations in our courts of juftice, the evil often- 
times remains without redrefs,; on account of the expence of 
putting the law in execution. Whereas-in France the general 
edi&t of 1669 empowers the magiftrates in. every town ahd city, 
where any manufactures are eftablifhed, to decide alf difputes 
betwecn the mafters and jourheymen, with regard to wages, in 
a’ fummary, manner, without the interpofition of folljcitor or 
coun’el, which otherwile, as it is expreffed in the preamble, 
| might 
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might create tedious and expenfive law-fuits, and draw off both 
parties from the purfuit of their bufinefs and the profit of theic 
employment. But there is another evil yet more difficult to re- 
drefs in our country, I mean, the unlawful combinations of ar- 
tificers and workmen, who often aflociate, promife, and cove- 
nant together, not to do any work but at acertain rate: Lhaye 
elfewhere mentioned by what feyere punifhments the magiftrates 
in France effectually {upprefs any fuch daring infults on. their 
government ; and as thefe aflociations are attended with the 
fame bad confequences as thofe which'are made to render pro- 
vifions dear, and are equally complained.of, as the growing evils 
of the prefent times, they ought equally to be guarded-againft by 
a ftrifter execution of our penal laws; for to levy penalties on 
thofe who raife the price of provifions, will, avail but little, 
unlefs the fame be infli&ed on thofe who. raife the price of 
labour. 


© Thefe abufes being reftrained, we muft recur to the general 
principles of liberty, fo often before recommended, and which, 
upon the conclufion of this point, I beg leave to recapitulate, 
namely,—That a general liberty granted to.raife our. neceflary 
provifions will procure us a general plenty for fale ;—- That: a.ge- 
neral indulgence allowed to their fare will reduce them to a general 
cheapnefs ;—and, That a general sheapne/s will enable our poar:to 
work in every occupation upon more moderate.terms; an cx- 
pedient the moft neceflary in this country, becaufe as Englifh- 
men will not fubmit to that coarfe fare, which. fome of our 
neighbours are accuftomed to, a mitigation in the price of.pre- 
vifions is the only method we can refort to for an, abatement: in 
the price of labour.’ 3 


It is very certain that, with regard to the general ‘principlés 
adopted: in the above paflages, they are‘-undoubtedly juft: but 
there feems to be fome effential diftin&tion in® the terms‘ otir 
Author hath ufed, to which he hath ‘not fufficiently attended-; 
and which are’ the more important as they affeét the main intent 
and defign of his argument. : Before-we enter on thefe points, 
however, we'mutt take notice of fome little inconfiftency in his: 
reafoning. Near the beginning of the above quotation, he -fup- 
pofes that our manufacturers‘ muft be allured to work by a view 
of profit : toward the latter end, he fpeaks of ithem’as being e7- 
abled to work: on mederate terms by the cheapnefs. of provifiens. 
Now, whatever allurements profit may have, to induce trader's 
to rifk their fortune or credit in proje&ing new fchemes of fale 
and confumption, certain it is that thefe are as far above the 
views, as the reach, of ‘the main body of our manufaétaters 
and artizans. The utmoft expeétations of thefe, can be’ tio 
other than a decent -provifion . for themfelves and families, by 
means 
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means of their labour and induftry. The hire of the labourer 
<an with no manner of propriety be ftiled profit, nor indeed 
have fuch people in general any idea of it. Provifions may be 
fo dear, as to render them unable to work at a certain price, 
becaufe they would be unable to fubfift on their labour; but 
they are fo far from being allured by profit, that our Author 
himfelf confeffes, that if they can earn as much in two or three 
days as will keep them the reft of the week, they will idle- 
away the remainder: fo that, though they might come to work 
earlier and in better fpirits on Monday morning, they would have 
mo more money to receive, and not have done more than half 
the work, on Saturday night, than what they would have had, 
if the price of their labour had been only the half. Profit may 
allure thofe to work, who can fubfift without it; but neceffity 
only will compel thofe who cannot ; and of thefe latter do the 
‘artizans and manufacturers of every nation confift. 


Thus we fee that high wages, when provifions are cheap, 
ferve only to diminifh the quantity of work done, and encourage 
habits =f idlenefs in our workmen; than which nothing can be 
more fatal to a nation: for idlenefs is the mother of mifchief, as 
well as the parent of vice and difeafe. In a commercial view alfo, 
it is plain that, not only the cheapnefs of our manufactures, but 
the quantity of them, depends on the moderate price of labour : 
now, true policy requiring that our labourers and artizans 
fhould be conftantly employed, the price of labour will appear 
to be always too high, when a man may do as much work in 
three days as will keep him fix. If the legiflature, however, or 
civil magiftrate, is always to interpofe, when the price of labour 
advances above this ftandard, the cafe of our labouring poor is 
extremely hard. Doomed to inceflant labour without even the 
poffibility of faving any pittance of their wages, againft a time 
of ficknefs or accident, their condition is little better than abjeét 
flavery. It is faid, that as few of them would fave any thing, 
had they an opportunity, the national intereft requires they 
fhould all be thus reftrained from idlenefs. To us, thefe means 
appear too indifcriminate ; as, however expedient they may be, 
with refpeé to the ftupid or indolent, they are arbitrary and op- 
prefiive with regard to the ingenious or induftrieus.. “The an- 
cient cuftom of paying labourers and artizans*by*the day, in- 
ftead of the piece, hath not only contributed much#to prevent 
the increafe of induftry, but hath introduced a fallacy into al- 
moft all our reafonings on the price of labour. When the laws, 
or the magiftrates, limit the wages of the workman, and the 
time of his working, we conceive they do not lay him under the 
neceffity of doing any certain quantity of work in fuch time. It 
may be replied, indeed, that a mafter knows what is a goad 
day’s 
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day’s work, and if fuch workman is flow or idle, he will not em- 
ploy him. Very good. But is that a good day’s work now, which 
was fo an hundred years ago? or is what we now call a good day’s 
work, to continue fo to the end of time? A mafter may refufe to 
employ a flow workman ; but we will fuppofe the refractory jour~ 
neymen in any branch of bufinefs, inftead of illegally combining 
to raife the price of wages, fhould tacitly combine to be propor 
tionably flow at their work; what remedy? Add to all this, 
that it is extremely abfurd to fuppofe the abilities and induftry of 
every individual: fo far equal, as to fet them thus indifcriminately 
on a level with regard to wages. It is hard upon aman, who 
could with as much eafe earn thirty fhillings a-week as another 
could twenty, to be prevented exerting his fuperior ftrength 
and agility ; which is ever the cafe if he is confined to the fame 
wages. Nay, we have known workmen im fome branches of 
bufinels, who have given their mafters as much fatisfaction in 
earning four guineas in a week, at piece-work, as they have 
before done at working by the time as long for a guinea. It is 
true, that fome kinds of labour cannot eafily be thus eftimated ; 
but we will venture to fay, that whenever it can it ought, both 
for the encouragement of the induftrious artizan and for the 
profit of his employer; for it is certain that there ts more work 
done, and more money earned, in fuch branches of bufinefs as 
have adopted this methad than in others. A quick workman, 
indeed, may by this means be induced to throw away much of 
his time; but if he does, it is attended with this advantage, 
that though he lofes his time, the nation doth not lofe 
his labour. The more he idles, the quicker he muft work; 
and, though it would be better both for himfelf and the com- 
munity that his application fhould be more conftant; yet it 
would be as cruel to deny a man the free enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labour, as it is abfurd to tie his hands half the week be- 
eaufe he can move them quicker than his fellow-workmen. Ina 
commercial country the utmoft emulation fhould be excited among 
individuals, with regard to ingenuity and induftry. Of this emu- 
lation, the cuftom of paying workmen by the day, is entirely de- 
ftructive ; nor will the execution of penal laws ever excite it. 
It is hence to be obferved farther, that when we judge of the 
price of labour by the daily wages of the artizan, and would 
reduce the price of provifions to this ftandard, we are deceived 
by a falfe eftimate. A mitigation in the price of provifions, is 
not the only method we can refort to for an abatement #n the 
price of labour. If it were, we fhould be very unhappy, in- 
deed ; as this is not always practicable: but the activity and in- 
duftry of our people is an inexhauftible mine of wealth. Pay 
men in proportion to the work they do, (not to the time they 
are about it) and you will fee that, whenever provifions are nes 
ceflarily 
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neceflarily* dear, they will do as much more work in the fame 
time, as is neceflary to overballance the dearne(s of living, For 
the truth of this, we appeal to thofe perfons who are concerned 
in manufaCtories, where the workmen are paid by the piece, 
Thefe will tell you that, in dear times, they have not only more 
work done, arid done better, but that the workmen frequently 
fave money in fuch times, to difcharge thofe little debts which 
they had contracted in times of general cheapnefs, 


Our Author proceeds to confider next, that branch of huf- 
bandry which confifts in raifing materials for our manufaCtures ; 
recommending that general maxim of ftates, to make, as far 
as they are able, a monopoly of their own ftaple commodities. 
He expatiates on the expediency of importations and exporta- 
tions under certain reftrictions ; on the liberty and encourage~ 
ment neceflary to,be given to our natives at home; and the 
mieafures neceflary to be taken with foreigners abroad}. He 
objects in particular to the laws obliging perfons to ferve a 
feven-year’s apprenticefhip to particular trades ; and to all ex- 
clufive and monopolizing charters. ‘ Ifa man krows nothing 
of a craft or myftery, fays he, it is not likely he will fucceed 
in it; if he has difcovered it and does fucceed, his not having 
ferved an apprenticefhip, cannot in reafon be urged as an! ob- 
jection, The fpecious pretence for commencing profecutions 
againft fuch, is becaufe they cannot be fuppofed to underftand 
the trades they prefume to fet up; but the true reafon is, too 
frequently, that they have made their profecutors, who are ge- 
nerally perfons of the fame myftery, fenftble they underftand it too’ 
well.’. This puts us in mind of a cuftom we remember to have 
obferved among the Dutch. The building of fhips is one of the 
principal manufaétures in Holland ; and yet when a fhip-car- 
penter wants to fet up his trade, he is not afked whether he 


* We fay necefarily, as it would be cruel, indeed, to load indufry with 
the abominable tax of an artificéal fearcity. At the fame time, however, 
it isto be obferved, that the mere outcries of the poor are n@ réal proof 
that provifions are too dear. The moft indolent are ufually the moft in- 
folent, and thefe doubtlefs would have provifions fo cheap as to exempt 
them from labour: but thofe who will not work fhould noteat, Tiue 
policy will be very careful of laying too heavy a burthen on the honeft 
and induiftrious poor; but there would be no end of foothing the cla- 
mours and gratifying the indolence of the profligate and idle. 


+ Among other pertinent remarks, we are told, and are pleafed, as 
Englifhmen, to hear, that the propofals lately offered for promoting 
agricufture in France, are not likely to be carried into execution, the 
Iniendants having a power to raife the savlle-ree/le; or land-tax, from 
time to time, according to the improved culture of the ground. A 
powertul objeCion to improvement. . 
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ferved a feven-ycar’s apprenticefhip, but is actually fet to work, 
to give the company a proof of his being mafter of his pro- 
feffion: which if he cannot do, he is not permitted to fet up. 
This is certainly a more rational teft of his abilities, than any 
length of fervitude. 


In {peaking of the ufe of engines to facilitate labour, which 
have been fo long abfurdly objected to, in this country, on ac- 
count of their employing fewer hands, our Author very fen- 
fibly obferves, that ‘ as other nations make ufe of fuch engines, 
and are thereby enabled to offer their productions at a‘low rate, 
it is in vain for us to perfevere in toilfome methods, which will 
lay us under an obligation to demand larger prices for our com= 
modities,. in proportion to the greater coft in making them.’ 


With regard to monopolies, he juftly objects to Mr, Locke’s 
propofa]l, for preventing them by confining the makers to vend 
their own commodities ; he appears to fall into a miftake, how- 
ever, in fuppofing there cannot be too great a number of tradef- 
men. or mere venders. ‘* Let trade be open, fays he, and we 
fhall find the competition of numbers to fell, will of courfe re- 
duce. the price and promote the confumption.” Now, though 
the application of a multiplicity of traders may occafion the dif- 
covery of new channels of confumption, yet certain. it is that, as 
no trade can long be carried on by felling things cheaper than 
they are made, fo, on the other hand, the more hands they pafs 
through, in their tranfmiffion from the maker to the confumer,, 
the more mutt their price be enhanced, becaufe all thefe people 
muft live. Suppofing them, however, to pafs through but one 
hand, the more numerous thefe venders are, the dearer mutt 
the commodity be, unlefs their trade increafe in proportion to 
their number. 


In the fecond part of this work, viz. concerning the ad- 
vancement of our commerce abroad, our Author obferves, that 
the profit and. lofs of foreign trade muft be computed by the 
value of our exports and imports, and the number of our fhipp'ng 
employed in our own and in foreign fervice. * That trade, fays 
he, which promotes the employment of our people, enlarges 
the fale of our commodities, and encreafes our navigation, muft 
be fet:down as necefiary and profitable; but that which pre- 
vents the labour of our people, leffens the confumption of our 
products, and employs foreign fhipping more than our own, 
muft fo far be deemed as difadvantageous and hurtful.’ Having 
illuftrated thefe pofitions by various obfervations on our exports 
and imports, he infers, that all-our laws and policy ought to be 
jubfervient to the following ends and purpofes. Firff, To en- 
courage the exportation of aJl our wrought manufactures and 
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fuperfluous unimproveable’ commodities ; but, on the other’ 
Hand, to prevent the exportation of all our raw products, cap- 

able of being improved or manufactured. Secondly, To allow the. 
importation of fuch foreign materials, as are either neceflary, 

ufeful, or convenient ; but, on the contrary, to difcourage the. 
bringing in of fuch products or manufactures, which we. can 

raife or make ourfelves. And /a/ly, To admit the re-exporta- 

tion of what is foreign, fo as not to interrupt nor anticipate the 

fale of our native commodities.’ We cannot defcend to the fe- 

veral particulars, adduced in fupport of the propriety of this in- 

ference : but muft not omit mentioning, that our Author approves 

of that trade in which our North American colonies have been 

long indulged, of trading with the French and Spanifh colonies 

in the Weit-Indies; the late prohibition of which hath been fo 

feverely felt even in this kingdom. 


In part the third, concerning the circulation of money and 
credit, the Author throws out a number of fenfible and judicious 
reflections, on the nature of public credit, on the value and ufe 
of money, on the circulation of private bills, and other concomi- 
tant circumftancs. We fhal! quote his obfervations, on the high 
rate of intereft in this country, and its prejudice to trade; with 
which we fhall take leave of this very interefting and fenfible 
tract. 


* As it is plenty of money which occafions lownefs of intereft, 
we fhould always wifh to find intereft fo low, as to render our 
people incapable of living upon the income of a fmall ftock ; 
confequently, they will be obliged to employ their money in 
trade, in order to make fome greater advantage by it; or lend 
it out to fuch as have only fkill and induftry, and no ready cafh 
to carry on any particular branch of bufinefs: for if thefe can 
borrow at an eafy rate, they will of courfe launch out into more 
extenfive dealings. ‘This may very well reconcile the difputes 
that have arofe amongft fome writers on this fubject, Whether 
low intereft be the caufe, or the effeét of an enlarged commerce? 
It may be confidered as both, for as a fuccefsful commerce will 
bring in plenty of money, that plenty will certainly occafion 
intereft to be low; in this inftance, therefore, it muft be con- 
fidered as the effect of trade: fo afterwards, this lownefs of in- 
tereft may be the caufe of enlarging commerce; fince the more 
eafy the terms are, upon which money can be borrowed, the more 
is likely to be employed in trade; and the more that is fo em- 
ployed, fo much the more wil] our wealth be encreafed. 


‘ Now the rate to which we fhould with our intereft to be re- 
duced, is to find it about par, or rather under what is given for 
the ufe of moncy in any other trading country: for example, if 
the natura! rate in Holland be only 2 per cent. the Dutch will 
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enter into feveral little branches of trade which may yield at leaft 
4 per cent. and which trades we neglect, becaufe we can gain 
as much by being idle and lending out our money. On the 
other hand, thofe who borrow money here at the rate of 4 per 
cent. in order to carry on a traffick, muft make more than double 
that intereft, or they will not think it fufficient gain for their 
rifk and trouble. We may obférve farther, that fo long as in- 
tereft is higher in England than in other places, foreigners are 
invited to become our,creditors, efpecially upon our government 
fecurities, the payment of whofe dividends, is a dead lofs upon 
our ballance, 


© When people find they cannot live idlely upon low intereft, 
they will be apt to turn their thoughts to the methods of fub- 
fifting by fkill and induftry, and confequently be better judges 
of the value of money, by knowing what trouble there is in 
getting it; this will naturally introduce a {pirit of frugality, 
which ought to prevail towards the prefervation of wealth when 


it is acquired.’ eo n-k 
' > 


4n Effay on Grammar, as it may be applied to the Englifo Lan- 
guage. In Two Treatifes. The one Speculative, being an At- 
tempt to inveftigate proper Principles. The other Praétical, con- 
taining FG ils oh and Rules deduced from the Principles, and 
illuftrated by a Variety of Examples from the moft approved Wri- 
ters. By William Ward, A. M. Matter of the Grammar- 
{chool at Beverley, in the County of York. 4to. 13s. few’'d. 
Horsfeld. 


F TER the clear, concife, and comprehenfive tracts, on 
Speculative and Pra@ical Grammar, which have alread 

appeared in this country*, the Public may be naturally fur- 
prifed to fee them followed by an huge, voluminous quarto on 
this fubject. The Grecks had a proverb very much to the difad- 
vantage of fuch elaborate performances, as exceeded a moderate 
length; yet it would by no means become us to adopt it, fo far 
as to condemn a work merely for its bulk, But, as on trees 
moft abounding in leaves, there is feldom the greateft quantity 
of fruit; fo we find that books, moft abounding in words, are 
feldom the moft fertile in fentiment, It is true, that in treating 
of numergus and various fubjeéts, let the writer’s diction be 





* On the /peculative, by the truly learned and ingenious author of 
He: mes : off the pradical, by the author of a fhort Int:odution ‘to Eng- 
lifh Grammar, with critical notes. For an account of thé former, fee 
Rev. Vol. VI. p. 129. of the /arter, Vol. XXVIII. p. 27. >See alfo Mr. 
Prieftley’s Rudiments of Engtith Grammar, Rev. Vol. XXVI ep. 27. 


Rev. April, 1765. U ‘ever 
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ever fo clofé and expreflive, the multiplicity of his words will 
be proportionable to the number and variety of his fubjeéts : 
thus, a period to the fucceflion of human events can only reduce 
the moft voluminous hiftorian to the neceffity of bemg verbofe, 
if his narrative be fufficiently particular: but the cafe is widely 
different with writers who treat of fcientific and fyftematical 
fubjeéts. It hath been a maxim with many fenfible and judi- 
cious critics, that clear and precife expreffions will always fol- 
low clear and precife ideas: although it hath been more can- 
didly admitted by others, that men ‘may fometimes very clearly 
comprehend, what they can but obfcurely exprefs.’ In the in- 
veftigation of novel and abftrufe fubjects, to the purpofe of 
which, language itfelf is fometimes found inadequate, it is pof- 
fible the juftice of the latter maxim may equal its candour ; But 
in treating of fubjects often difcufled, the terms of ‘which are 
familiar, we are apt to think perfpicuity of expreffion infepar- 
able from perfpicuity of fentiment. 3 


It is Certain that, with regard to the work before us, the 
~ fubject is neither totally new, nor yet altogether familiar. The 
rational and univerfal principles of grammar have not, indeed, 
been much treated of, by modern writers; thofe few, never- 
thelefs, who have turned their thoughts this way, have done fo 
much, and done it fo well, that, whoever takes up the fubje@, 
where they left it, cannot-poffibly do better than to proceed in 
the fame method, by which their predeceflors have made fuch 
notable advances. The amazing concifene’s and precifion we 
meet with in Mr, Harris’s Hermes, muft neceflarily afford a con- 
traft prejudicial to the labours of our Author. A’ light, that, 
without dazzling the eye, aftonifhes the {pectator with its bright- 
nefs, cannot fail of cafting:a difadvantageous obfeurity on every 


furrouhding object. 


_ “The defign and method of the firft part of this effay, are fet 
forth in a fhort introduction; wherein we are told that the 
word * Language, in its moft extenfive acceptation, may cgm- 
prehend every,method by which the knowlege of the percep- 
tions, thoughts and purpofes, of one man can be conveyed to 
another. Bur, as the application of certain founds of the voice, 
and that of letters, ufed as marks of the pofitions of the organs 
of fpeech, by which thefe founds are formed, are-by much the 
moft general and effectual of all the methods of communicating 
our thoughts; thefe founds of the voice, and letters applied to 
reprefent them for the fake of fuch communication; are gene- 
rally conceived to conftitute what is properly called Language, 
And the art of grammar is, the art of applying thefe founds and 
letters confiftently for the purpofe of zommunicating the thoughts 
ef one man to another.’ 

In 
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' Tn the firft feGtion of the work itfelf, Mr. Ward confiders the 
nature of the noun and vetb in general ; as being, agreeably to 
the fyftems of the ancient’ fophifts and grammarians, the pria- 
cipal parts of fpeech.- His definitions of thefe are as under; 


Definition of Nauwns. 


< Nouns are the names:of objects, as the Conceptions thereof 
are diftinguifhed in the. mind by conftant marks or characters, 
which are conceived to be evidences of a conftant principle of 
exiftence peculiar to each object, whether fuch principle is to 
be taken notice of, or not.’ ; 


Definition ‘of VERBS. 


© Verbs are expreffions of ftates of being, as diftinguifhed in 
the mind by marks or characters, ‘which may be conceived as 
evidences of a principle of exiftence in the ftates. But not of a 
principle of fuch a nature as to be’ conftantly in each ftate, or 
peculiar to each period into which the ftate may be diftin- 
guifhed *.’ ‘ 

We do not exemplify thefe definitions, as falfe or inexpreffive 
of the true qualities of what is defined ; whoever will give him- 
felf the trouble to perufe with attention, the fucceeding expla- 
nation of them, will find them. to be juft. At the fame time, 
however, he will hardly be able to look upon fuch definitions 


din-a much better light than mere enigmas. This will evet be 


the cafe, alfo, when a writer, in defining a term, is folicitous 


to include every circumftance that relates to the object or attri- 


bute fpecified. There are circumftances and properties which 
may be included in the defcription of an objeét, although 
they are extraneous and foreign to the definition of the word 
expreffing it. A definition fhould be as general as poffible, 
confiftently with precifion and truth ; to whatever.miftaken ob- 
jeCtions it may be Jiable, no mark of innuendo or provilo -ap- 
peating’on the face of it. For fuch marks, however neceflar 

they may fometimes be to fave the credit of the definition, al- 
ways render it perplexed and obfcure; whereas fimplicity and 


_ * Of a fimilar nature is our Author's definition,of Tafte,, page 250. 
* What we call fee is nothingelfe but, an exertion of tlie intelleétual 
powers of man, in fuch inftances as are fo nearly connected with the na- 
ture of a fenfitive and rational being, that the perception.of whatyisthe 
moft agreeable or difagteéable to fach nature, requires no medium. of 
proof to the mind of any perfon who has employed his attentign ileadily 
on many inftances fimilar to any one of thofe which happens to be at any 
time under confideration.’ 


We do not charge this definition, any more than the above, with 
impropriety or want of precifion, but with the want of fimplicity and 
perfpicuity, 

U 2 clearnefs 
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clearnefs are the. principal, and indifpenfible qualities of a good 
definition. ‘The fame may be faid of all didactic writing. We 
do not deny, that our Kashor hath difplayed a confiderable fund 
of grammatical knowlege, and hath proceeded on true philofo- 
phical principles in the inveftigation of it; but we are forry to 


: find he hath taken. fuch a perplexed and round-about way to ar- 


rive at fuch knewlege, that we fearmoft people will rather 
chufe to remain ignorant all their lives, than engage in fo labo- 


rious a tatk as that of purfuing the fame path. 


Having made this obfervation, the Reader will not expect 1 us 
to follow our Grammarian, ftep by ftep, through the whole of 
this voluminous performance. » Letit fuffice to fay, that, how- 
ever tedious, he appears to be very juft, in moft of his reflections 
on the principles of language in general, as well as in the rules 
laid down for the conftruction of the Englifh language in parti- 


cular, With regard to orthoepy and profody, indeed, Mr. 


Ward appears not to have cultivated them with the: fame fuc- 
cefs, as he hath done orthography and fyntax ; notwithftanding 
lie feems to admit, in his definition of grammar, that the, appli- 
cation of the founds of a language with the letters of it is eflential 
to its perfeftion, ‘Thus in {peaking of accent and emphafis, he 
gives the Reader but very vague and indiftin& ideas either of 
their nature or ufe ; confounding the ftrefs of the voice.with the 
Iength or duration of it. There is a wide difference, however, 
between accent and quantity, nor do fyllables naturally fhort ever 
become long by being accented, as Mr. Ward fuppofes*. 
With refpeét to emphafis salfo, Mr. Ward feems to conceive it to be 
an arbitrary fpecies of modulation. ‘ It is probable, fays he, 
that all nations in continued utterance ufe fome modulation, by 
raifing or deprefling the voice in fome fyllables of a claufe,above 
cr below the note in which the moft of the fyllables of the claufe 

are fpoke. This modulation is ufually called emphafis, and is 
very different in different languages, and even in different pro- 
Vvinces where the fame language is ufed, and that when words 
are fpoke which exprefs the fame meaning.’ 


Now nothing can be a greater miftake, than to fuppofe the 
manner, of laying our emphafis on words, dependent on the 
particular language we fpeak ; as if it was a merely méchanical 


* Our Author neverthelefs contradiéts the rules laid down by Lord 
Kaims, Mr, Sheridan, and others, refpecting the neceflity of placing but 
one accent on Englifh polyfyllable words. ‘ In the pronunciation of the 
Englith, a difcernable ftrefs of the voice is laid on fome one fyllable of 
every word which has more than one fyllable in it, and feveral words 
which conf ft of more than two fyllables require this ftrefi of voice on 
more than onc of their fyllables,’ 


or 





















































Coxurins’s Poetical Works: 


or mufical mode of utterance. For the ftrefs of the yoice in em- 
phafis, depends entirely on the fignification of what is faid; thofe 
words which are emphatical in one language, being equally fo 
in any other, when we mean to fay the fame thing. When our 
Author concludes, therefore, that emphafis has little relation to 
univerfal grammar, he contradiéts his own definition of gram- 
mar, and gives up one of the moft effential properties of lan- 
guage. | 

Mr. Ward is alfo one of thofe claffical theorifts, who would 
reduce the numbers and meafures of Englifh verfe, to the ftan- 
dard of the ancients; but the learned have fo long in vain at- 
tempted to fhackle modern poetry, with the fetters of Iambics, 
Trochees, Daétyls and Anapefts, that the point is now given 
up by almoft every reader of tafte. 


On the whole, as far as this work relates to the grammatical 
conftruGtiion of our language, it appears to be an ufeful per- 
formance; abounding in rules, both in profe and verfe*, for the 
direction of young and unexperienced writers. 


* Thefe being, for the moft part, as uncouth and inharmonious as 
can well be conceived, our Author thus modeftly apologizes for them 
in his preface. ‘ Ll have given the fubftance of the practical grammar 
in verfe, for the eafe of memory. In this I have undoubtedly fubjefted 
myfelf to. much poetical criticifm ; but if I have made the lifts of irre- 
gular words more eafy to be remembered, by putting them into shime, 
however harfh, or the rules more eafy to be acquired and retained by the 
fame means, | am very little follicitous about my reputation as a poet,” 


K-n—k . 





The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins. With Memoirs of the 
Author, and Obfervations on his Genius and Writings. By J. 
Langhorne. Small 8vo. 3s. bound, Becket, Y ns 


W* have fo frequently met with occafions, for delivering 
our fentiments, and expreffing our warm approbation 
of Mr, Collins’s poetry *, -that:little remains for us to add con- 
cerning the pieces here colleéted; the Editor’s part, in the pre- 
fent publication; of them, being the more immediate object of 
our confideration, 


Prefixed to the poems, is the Editor’s account of the Author; 
in which very few biographical circumftances are added to thofe 


* See an account of his Oriental Eclogues, Rev. Vol. XVI. p. 486; 
of his Odes, rapt and “allegorical, Vol. XXX, p. 213 and Me- 
moirs of his Life an 


Writings, in the fame volume, p. 120. 
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294 Coxrziws’s Posticel Works, 


in our Review for February'1764. ‘Thefe memoirs, however, 
are elegantly written ; and will be very aceeptable to the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Collins’s poetry: for; as Mr. Langhorne. juftly 
remarks, § We never receive pleafure without a defire to be ac- 
quainted with, the fource from whence it f{prings ;—a fpecies of 
curiofity, which, as it feems to be inftinctive, was probably 


given us for the noble end of gratitude ; and, finally, to elevate » 


the enquiries of the mind to that fountain of perfection from 
which all human excellence is derived.’ 


We meet with one miftake in thefe memoirs, which, though - 


the fact it relates to is of but little importance in itfelf, yet for 
the fake of truth, it may not be improper for us to fet this in- 
genious Biographer right, in a circumftance which his candor 
will, no doubt, induce him to rectify, in a future edition of the 
work before us. 


It certainly is a refleGtion on the difcernment and tafte of the 
age in which Mr, Collins’s Odes firft made their appearance, 
that they met with no fuccefs—no, not fo much as to anfwer 
the charge of printing the little pamphlet in which they were 
comprized. ‘This reflection, however, is, by our prefent Edi- 
tor, farcaftically extended to Mr. Millar, the bookfeller who 
firft printed thofe Odes ; and who. is here faid to have warily 
publifh’d them on’ THE AUTHOR’s ACcouNT. ‘This we are 
affured, was by no means the cafe; for the bookfeller a€tuall 
purchafed the copy, at a very handfome price (for thofe times) 
and, at his own expence and rifk, did aJl in his power to intro- 
duce Mr, Collins to the notice of the Public. In this inftance, 
therefore, Mr. Millar ought by no means to be pointed out.as 
‘ a favourer of genius, when once it has made its way to fame.’ 
The feqguel of this litle anecdote, is greatly to the honour of 
our Poet’s memory.—At the time when he fold his Odes to 
Mr. Millar, his circumftances were too narrow to have allowed 
him to print them at his own expence ; and the copy-money 
was then, to him, a confiderable obje&t. | Afterwards, when he 
came to the pofleflion of an eafy fortune, by the death’ of 
his uncle, Colonel Martin,—he recollected that the publifher of 
his poems was a /ofer by them. His [pirit was too great to fub- 
mit to this circumftance, when he found himfelf enabled to do 
juftice to his own delicacy ; and therefore he defired his book- 
feller to balance the aecount of that unfortunate publication, 
declaring he himfelf would make good the deficiency : the book- 
feller readily acquiefced in the propofal, and gave up to Mr. 
Collins the remainder of the impreffion, which the generous, 
refentful Bard, immediately configned to the flames. | 


We have fome doubt whether Mr, Langhorne is not alfo 
miftaken 
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miftaken in one part of his Author’s Character, both-as a poet 
and as a man: he fays it is * obfervable, that none of his poems 
bear the marks of an amorous difpofition ; and that he is one of 
thofe few poets who have failed to De/phi, without touching at 
Cythera. ‘The allufions of this kind, adds our Editor, that ap- 
pear in bis Oriental Eclogues, were indifpenfible in that fpecies 
of poetry: and it is very remarkable, that in- his Paffions, an 
ode for mufic, Love is omitted, though it fhould have made a 
principal figure there.” Certainly the warmth of expreffion with 
which our Bard, in his Perfian Eclogues, treats the love-paffion, 
might alone be thought fufficient indications of a difpofition not 
totally infenfible to amorous impreffions ; and with refpect to the 
véry poem pointed out by our Editor, as remarkable for the 
omiffion of Love, while the Paffons were its fubjet; if Mr, 
Langhorne will pleafe to turn again tq that Ode, he will pér- 
haps agree with us that Love is zot, totally, omitted in that 
piece: for towards the end of the poem, fhe is introduced, in 
company with Joy, and thus defcribed : 


Love fram'd with mirth, a gay fantaftic round, 
Loofe were her treffes feen, her zone unbound, 





Love, therefore, cannot ftriétly be faid to have been omitted in 
this Ode; though, we grant, the goddefs is but flightly re- 
garded. 


The Poetical Works of Mr, Collins confift not of large or 
numerous performances. All, or the greater part of them, have 
already been amply mentioned in our Review; and in this col- 
lection, they amount to little more than half the fmall volume 
which comprehends them ;—the remainder of the book contain- 
ing the Editor’s obfervations on the feveral pieces which pre- 
cede them. One or two of his criticifms we fhall feleét, as 
fpecimens of the whole. 


In his comment on the Oriental Eclogues, Mr. Langhorne 
has adopted, from another ingenious critic (whom, by the bye, 
he hath forgot to quote) a conjecture which feems to be well- 
founded, wz, that Theocritus borrowed fome of his fineft images 
and defcriptions from Solomon. After obferving that * thofe in- 
genious Greeks whom we call the parents of ‘paftoral poetry, 
were, probably, no more than imitators of imitators, who de- 
rived their harmony from higher and remoter fources ;’ he ab- 
ferves, that * As the Septuagint-tranflation of the Old Teftament 
was performed at the requeft, and under the patronage of Pto- 
Jemy Philadelphus, it were not to be wondered if Theocritus, 
who was entertained at'that prince’s court, had borrowed fome 
part of his paftoral imagery from the poetical paflages of thofe 
beoks.—I think it can any. doubted that the Sicilian poet 
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206 Coruins’s Poetical Works. 


had in his eye certain expreffions of the prophet Ifaiah, when 
he wrote the following lines: 


Nouv ice prev Mopeoils Bator, Dopsore d acxavSees 

"A ds ara vepxscoG em aipnevtoros xouaras 
Tlovra divarAw Yevowto, Xus & WiTUs oN VAS EVES 
——— Ka TWS RUDE WAADOS EAxo;. 





Let vexing brambles the blue violet bear, _ . 
On the rude thorn Narciffus drefs his hair— 

All, all revers‘\d—the pine with pears be crown’d, 

And the bold deer fhall drag the trembling hound. 


The caufe, indeed, of thefe phenomena is very different in the 
Greck from what it is in the Hebrew poet ; the former employ- 
ing them on the death, the latter on the birth of an important 
perfon: but the marks of imitation are neverthelefs obvious. 


“lt might, however, be expected that if Theocritus had bor- | 
rowed at all from the facred writers, the celebrated paftoral 
Epithalamium of Solomon, fo much within his own*walk of 
poetry, would not certainly have efcaped his notice. His Epitha- 
Jamium on the mariiage of Helena, moreover, gave hi an open 
field for imitation ; therefore, if he has any obligations to the 
royal bard, we may expect to find them there. The very open- 
ing of the poem is in the fpirit of the Hebrew fong: 


Ovtw de mewila xaredpadtes, w Dirs yao 5 


The colour of imitation is ftill ftronger in the following paf- 
fage : 3 

“Aws avreAdrorre xadrov ditDaive mootwrov, 

Tlotvsa wk are, ALYY OV EXPY YEEVOS avEVTOS 

"QUde mes a purew “Erdsver dieDawer * ev nuiry 

Tliescce, prepara. ar avedpamev oypros Ci PBOM. 

"H nary AUME PIT TOS, 7 xomats Cerraras TOS. 


This defcription of Helen is infinitely above the ftyle and figure 
of the Sicilian paftoral—* She is like the rifing of the golden 
morning, when the night departeth, and when the winter is 
over and gone. She refembles the cyprefs in the garden, the 
horfe.in the chariots of ‘Theffaly.” ‘Thefe figures plainly de- 
clare their origin, ‘and others equally imitative might be poirited 
eut in the fame idyllium, : | @3 


* This beautiful and luxuriant marriage-paftoral.of Solomon 
is the only perfect form of the oriental.eclogue that has furvived 
the ruins of time, a happinefs for which. it is, probably, more 
indebted to its facred character than to its intrinfic merit.. Not 
that it is by any means deftitute of poetical excellence :_like all 
the. caflern poetry, it is bold,-;wild and unconneéted in its 
*s figures, 
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figures, allufions and parts, and has all that graceful and mag- 
nificent daring which characterifes its metaphorical and compa- 


rative imagery.’ 
Thofe who are curious to enquire farther into the nature and 


true defign of Solomon’s Song, we refer to the firft article in our. 


Review for September 1764; where the fubject is amply dif- 
cuffed by a very learned and ingenious writer; who-confiders it, 
with our Editor, rather as a nuptial, than, with Dr. Lowth 
and-others, as an allegorical poem. 


The following thoughts on the origin of allegorical imagery, 
are, we apprehend, new, and they are certainly ingenious : th 
occur in his obfervations on the Odes defcriptive and allegorical. 
After having offered fome confiderations by way of apologies for 
the defcriptive turn of the Odes which occafioned thefe remarks, 


he proceeds to the origin and ufe of allegory in poetical com-’ 


pofition. 


‘ By this we are not to underftand the trope-in the: {chools, 
which is defined aliud verbis, aliud fenfu oftendere, and. of which 
Quintilian fays, Ufus eff, ut triflia dicamus melioribus verbis, ant 
bone rei gratia quedam contrariis fignificemus, Ses, At is not the 
verbal, but the fentimental allegory, not allegorical expreffion 
(which, indeed, might come under the term. of metaphor) but 
allegorical imagery, that is here in queftion. 


‘ When we endeavour to trace this fpecies of figurative fenti- 
ment to its origin, we find it coeval with literature itfelf. It is 
generally agreed that the moft ancient productions are poetical, 
and it is certain that the moft ancient poems abound with alle- 
gorical imagery. 


‘ If, then, it be allowed that the firft literary produ@tions 
were poetical, we fhall have little or no difficulty in difcovering 
the origin of allegory. 


‘ At the birth of letters, in the tranfition from hieroglyphical 
to literal expreffion, it is not to be wondered if the cuftom of 
exprefling ideas by perfonal images, which had fo long prevailed, 
fhould ftill retain its influence on the mind, though the ufe of 
letters had rendered the practical application of it fuperfluous, 
Thofe who had been accuftomed to exprefs ftrength by the 
image of an elephant, fwiftnefs by that of a panther, and cou- 
rage by that of a lion, would make no fcruple of fubftituting, 
in letters, the. fymbols for the ideas they had been ufed to re- 
prefent, 


* Here we plainly fee the origin of allegorical expréffion, that it 
arofe from the a/bes of hieroglyphies ; and if to the fame caufe we 
fhould sefer that figurative boldnefs of ftyle and imagery which 
diftinguith 
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diftinguifh the oriental writings, we fhall, perhaps, conclude 
more juitly> than if we fhould impute it to the fuperior gran- 
deur of eaftern genius. 


¢ From. the fame fource with the verbal, we are to derive the 
sentimental allegory, which is nothing more than a continuation 
of the, metaphorical or fymbolica] expreffion of the feveral agents 
in an action, or the diferent objects in a {cene. 


¢ The latter moft peculiarly comes under the denomination of 
allegorical imagery ; and in this fpecies of allegory we include 
the imperfonation of paffions, affections, virtues and vices, &c. 
on account of which, principally, the following odes were pro 
perly termed by their author, allegorical. . 


¢ With tefpect to the utility of this figurative writing, the 
fame arguments that have been advanced in favour of defcrip- 
tive poetry, will be of weight likewife here. It is, indeed, 
from imperfonation, or, as it is commonly termed, perfonifi- 
cation, that poetical defcription borrows its chief powers and 
graces. Without the aid of this, moral and intellectual paint- 
ing would be flat and unanimated,- and even the fcenery of ma- 
terial objects would be dull without the introduction of fictitious 
Jife.’ 

Thefe obfervations, as Mr, Langhorne remarks, will be moft 
effectually illuftrated, by the fublime and beautiful Odes that 
occafioned them. In thefe, fays he, * it will appear how hap- 
pily this allegorical painting may be executed by the genuine 
powers of poetical genius ; and they wil! not fail to prove i's 
force and utility, by pafling through the imagination to the 


heart.’ G , 


on ee 





Continuation of the Account of the Companion to the Play-houfe. See 
Review for March, p. 216. fecond Article: containing the Bio- 
graphical part. 


N our laft, p, 207, we briefly took notice of the large mafs 
of materials from whence'the numerous memoirs contained 

in this fecond volume have been drawn, viz. Langbaine, Win- 
ftanley, Jacob, Whincop, Coxeter’s Manulcripts*, Cibber’s 
Lives 


* This was a large collection of manufcript notes and additions, in- 
ferted in an interleaved fet of Giles Jacob’s Lives of the Dramatic Poets ; 
ther with many loofe papers of memoirs and anecdotes. ‘Thefe ma- 
terials firft fell into the hands of Theophilus Cibber, and the other gen- 
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Lives of the Poets, and Victor’s Hiftory of the Stage: befides a 
multitude of original materials, colleéted by the induftry of the 
prefent anonymous Compiler.—It now only remains that we 
give fome. fpecimens of the manner in which this part of the 
work is executed :-as in our laft. we feleCted a fuficient number 
of the theatrical anecdotes, as famples of the firft alphabet, or 


accounts of plays, &c. 


In fuch a great number of names, and amidft fuch a variety * 
of memoirs and lives, as are to be met with in this volume, the 
difficulty is, which to choofe, for the entertainment and fatif- 
faGtion of our Readers. Some of the more modern lives, we 
believe, will prove moft generally acceptable ; efpecially as it is 
among them, chiefly, that we are to look for original accounts, 
fuch as have not been colle&ted from former publications: we 
fhall begin with the celebrated Mrs. Cibber,—who, has, for 
near thirty years paft, been one of the greateft ornaments of the 
Englith ftage ; 


¢ Cigser, Mrs. Sufanna Maria. This lady, whofe maiden 
name was Arne, and whofe merit as an actrefs is fo well known, 
and has been fo long eftablifhed, was the daughter of an emi- 
nent upholfterer in Covent Garden, and is fifter to that great 
mufical compofer, Dr. Thomas Auguftine Arne, Her firft 
appearance on the ftage was as a finger; in which light the 
fweetnefs of her voice and the ftrength of her judgment render’d 
her yery foon confpicuous.—In the year 1736, however, the 





tlemen concerned in compiling the Lives of the Englifh Poets, in gene- 
ral, in 5 vols, 12mo. 1753; and thofe biographers having made what 
ufe of Mr. Coxeter’s colleétion they thought fit, the whole was after-’ 
wards communicated to the Author of the Play-houfe Di€tionary, as it 
is called in the head-title of each vol. p. 4. although, in the title- 
page, the work is, ftiled The Compznion to the Play-houfe.——-—-We have 
given this account of Coxeter’s papers; becaufe they have been often re- 
erred to, and are but little known, Mr. Coxeter wasa diligent, labo-. 
rious, fcraper together of materigis; and would hunt for feven years 
together after a date, a chronological circumftance, or a fepulchral in- 
fcription, Such faithful drudges areof great ufe to men of livelier parts ; 


who, neverthelefs, too often fhew their ingratitude, by holding their- 


benefaétors names in derifion, and treating with contempt the memories 
of thofe to whom .they are fo greatly obliged. What a poor figure 
would the moft dextrous builder make, aloft on the ftruéture he is 
raifing, were it not for the honeft, pains-taking, 4od.carrier, who fup- 
plies him with mortar, and all his other materials from below! 


* Without taking the pains to number them exattly, there are, in 


this yolume, as near as we can eftimate them, accounts of above cleven 


bundred perfons who have employed their pens for the Englith or Irith 
theatres; } | 
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made her firft attempt as a fpeaking performer, in the charaCer 
of Zara, in Mr. Hill’s tragedy of that name, being its firft re- 
prefentation ; in which part fhe gave both furprize’ and delight 
to the audience, who were no lefs charmed with the beauties of 
her prefent performance, than with the profpect of future enter- 
tainment from fo valuable an acquifition to the ftage.—A pro- 
fpect which has ever fince been perfectly maintained, and a me- 
ridian luftre fhone forth fully equal to what was promifed from 
the morning dawn.—And though it may not appear to have any 
immediate relation with our prefent defign, yet I cannot, with 
juftice to her merits, difpenfe with the tran{mitting down to pof- 
terity, by this opportunity, fome flight idea of this capital orna- 
ment of our prefent ftage.—Her perfon is ftill perfeétly elegant ; 
for although fhe is fomewhat declined beyond the bloom of 
youth, and even wants that embonpoint, which fometimes is af- 
fiftant in concealing the impreflion made by the hand of time, 
yet there is fo compleat a fymmetry and proportion in the diffe- 
rent parts which conftitute this lady’s form, that it is impoffible 
to view her figure and not think her young, or Jook in her face 
and not confider her as handfome.—Her voice is beyond concep- 
tion plaintivé and mufical, yet far from deficient in powers for 
the expreffion of refentment or difdain, and fo much equal com- 
mand of feature docs fhe poflefs for the reprefentation of pity or 
rage, of complacence.or difdain, that it would be difficult to fay 
whether the affects the hearts of an audience moft, when play- 
ing the gentle, the dclicate Celia, or the haughty, the refenting 
Hermione; the innocent love-fick Juliet, or the forfaken, the 
enrag’d Alicia. In a word, through every. caft of tragedy 
fhe is excellent, and, could we forget the excellence.of a Prit- 
chard, we fhould, be apt to fay, inimitable. She has of late 
made fome attempts in comedy,—They have, however, been 
in no degree equal to her excellence-int the oppofite walk, and 
indeed, after the mention I Have juft made of another lady, it 
will be fiificient to remind my Reader, that one aéfor and one 
a&trefs univerfally capitel, is as much as can be expected to be 
the produce of a fingle century.— But to drop this digreffion. 


¢ Mrs, Cibber was fecond wife: to Mr. Theophilus Cibber. 
+-In what year they were married I do not cxaétly know, but 
imagine if to have been no very long time before her appearance 
in Zara, in 1736; for, in the year 1733, Mr. The. Cibber’s 
comedy of the Lover came firft on the ftage, a principal 
part in which was performed by his firft wife.——-What were 
the confequences of the unhappy union [between Mr. Cibber 
and Mifs Arne} is too well known to render my entering into 
apy particulars, in relation to them, .neceflary, : 
¢ Mrs. Cigeer has a right to a place in this work as a-dra- 
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matic writer, having brought a very elegant little piece on the 
flage, taken from the French, called, 


‘ The Oracle. A comedy, of one act.’ 


Of this little piece our Author, in his firft volume, gives the 
following account: after mentioning the date of the year in 
which it was brought on, viz. 1750*, he adds,—* This little 
piece is a tranflation from the French, and was, I believe, only 
intended as a means. of affifting the. Author [Tranflator] in a 
benefit. It is, however, very prettily executed, and-not only 
gave great pleafure in the firft reprefentation, but ever conti- 
nued, for a confiderable time afterward, a ftanding theatrical 
collation. . The ‘character of Cynthia is fimple and pleafing, 
and though all thofe kind of charaCters apparently owe their ori- 
gin to Shakefpeare’s Miranda, yet a very little variation in 
point of circumftance or behaviour, will ever beftow on them a 
degree of novelty, which, added to the. delight, we conftantly 
take in innocence, cannot fail of giving pleafure.” 


After felecting the foregoing anecdotes relating to Mrs. Cib- 
ber, it would, perhaps, be thought an impropriety to overlook 
her hufband, the unfortunate Theophilus : Froth 


¢ Cipper, Mr. Theophilus.—This gentleman was fon of the 
celebrated Laureat, and hufband to the lady’mentioned in the 
preceding article.— As if the very beginning of his life-was in 
tended a prefage of the confufion and perplexities which, were to 
attend the progrefs of it+, and of the dreadful cataftrophe which was 
to put the clofing period to it, he was born on the day of the vio- 
lent and dettructive ftorm, in the year 1703, whofe fury rang’d 
over the greateft part of Europe, but was particularly fatal.to 
this kingdom.—In what degree of elderfhip he ftood among the 
children of the-Laureat I know not, but as it is apparent, that 
Mrs. Cibber was very prolific, and as our Hero did not come 
into. the world till ten years after his father’s marriage, itis :pro- 
bable he had many, feniors. About the year 1746 or 1747 
he was fent to Winchefter {chool; and very foon after jis return 
from thence, came on the ftage.——Inclination ‘and genius 
probably induced him to make this profeffion his choice, and 
the power his father poflefs’d as.one of the managers ‘of the 
theatre-royal, together with the eftimation he ftood»in as an 
actor, enabled this his fon to purfue.it with confiderable advan- 
tages, which do not always fo favourably, attend. the. firft at- 
tempts of a young performer.—lIn this profeflion, however,, he 





* Tt was publithedin 1752. See Review, Vol. VI. p. 239: 

+ We have before remarked that fome, indeed not a-few, of thefe 
memoirs, are but inaccurately written, . The Author's.{tile feems partie 
cularly defective in the articles we have now chanced to fele&, .. 
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quickly -gave proofs of great’ merit, and foon attained a ¢or- 
fiderable fhare of the public favour.—His manner‘of acting was 
in the fame walk 6f characters, which his father had with fo 
much and fo juft a reputation fupported.—In_his fteps he trod, 
and tho’ not with equal excellence, yet with fufficient merit to fet 
him on a-rank with moft of the rifling generation of performers, 
both as to prefent worth and future profpect of improvement. 


© The fame natural imperfe&tions which were fo long the bars 
to'his father’s theatrical advancement, ftood ftill more ftrongly 
jn his way.—His perfon was ‘far from pleafing, the features of 
his face rather difguftful.—-His voice had the fame fhrill treble, 
but without that mufical harmony which ~Mr. Colley Cibber 
was mafter of. —Yet ftill an apparent good underftanding and 
quicknefs of parts; a perfect knowlege of what he ought to re- 
prefent ; together with a vivacity in his manner, “and a kind of 
effronterie which was well adapted to the charaéters he was to 
reprefent, pretty amply counterballanced thofe deficiencies.—In 
a word, his firft fetting out in life feemed to promife the affur- 
ance of future happinefs to him both as to eafe, and even af- 
fluence of circumftances, and with refpeét to fame and reputa- 
tion ; had not one foible overclouded his brighteft profpects, 
and at leneth led him into errors, the confequences of which it 
was almoft impofible he fhould ever be able to retrieve.—This 
foible was no other than extravagance and want of oeconomy.— 
A fondnefs for indulgences which a moderate income could not 
afford, probably induced him to fubmit to obligations which it 
had the appearance of meannefs to accept of ; the confcioufnefs 
of thofe obligations, and the ufe he imagined they might be 
made of againft him, perhaps. might‘at firft prevail on him to 
appear ignorant of what it was but too evident he could not 
2void knowing, and afterwards urge him to fteps, in the pur- 
fuance of which, without his by any means avenging his wrongs, 
his fame,-his peace of mind, his credit, and even his future 
fortunes were all wrecked at once.——The real actuating prin- 
ciples of the human heart it is impoffible to dive into, and the 
charitably difpofed mind will ever be inclinable to believe the 
beft ; efpecially with regard:'to thofe who are ro longer in a 
condition to defend themfelves. Let then his afhes reft in 
peace, and avoiding any minute inveftigation of thofe circum- 
ftances which caft a low’ring cloud over his character while 
living, proceed we to thofe few particulars which immediately 
come within our notice as his hiftoriographers, 


‘ Mr. Theophilus Cibber then feems to have enter’d firft 
into the matrimonial ftate. pretty early in life.—His firft wife 
was one Mifs Jenny Johnfon, who was a companion and intis 
mate of Mifs Raftor’s (now Mrs. Clive) and in hgr very earlieft 
years 
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years had a ftrong inclination for the ftage. This lady, ac- 
cording to her hufband’s 6wn account of her, feem’d likely to 
have made a very confpicuous figure in’ the theatre, had not 
death put a ftop to her career in the very prime of life. —She 
left behind her two daughters, Jane and Elizabeth, both of 
whom are, I believe, ftill living.—The firft made two or three 
attempts on the ftage; but though agreeable in her perfon and 
elegant in her manner, yet, from the want of fufficient {pirit, 
and having but an indifferent voice, fhe met with no extraordi- 
nary fuccels. 


‘ After the! death of Mrs. Jane: Cibber, Mr. Cibber, ‘in’ the 
year 1734 of 1735, paidvhis .addrefles’ to Mifé Sufanna’ Maria 
Arne, whofe:arhiable and. virtuous difpofition,* he himfelf in- 
forms: us, were the confiderations that induced him to make het 
his wife+She-was at that time remarkable on the ftage only for 
her mufical qualifications; but foon aftet their marriage, fhe made 
her firft attempt as ah aétrefs, her fuccefs in which T have taken 
notice of under the laft aricle.—Mr. Cibber’s ‘pecuniary indif= 
cretions, ‘however, not permitting him to reftraiti his' expences 
within the, limits of his own and his wife’s falaries'and Benefits; 
though.their amount was very ‘confiderable, he-took a jourtiey 
to France; forfome fhort ‘time; ‘in the year 1738-; on his return 
from: whichvhe! appears firft to have taken notice of too clofe an 
intimacy between his wife :and:a certain young gentleman of for- 
tune, with whom ‘4e had: united himfelf apparently by’ all ‘the 
clofeft ties of, friendfhip:—How far he was or'wa4s not guilty of 
the meannefscharged on him, of being acceflary-to their, core 
refpondence, is:a pojnt I fhall not here enter.into the difcuffion 
of.—A {uit was commenced: for criminal converfation, he laying 
his damage at.5000]..the verdict on which, of,only..ten -pounds 
damages, too plainly evinces the fenfe of theradminiftrators of 
juftice, in the cafe, to need any farther comments.” 

‘ After this event, Mr.Cibber’s creditors, who were very nu- 
merous, and had perhaps been fomewhat appeafed from the profpect 
of the pecuniary advantages that might accrue to their debtor in 
confequence of the trial, became more impatient,than ever, ,and 
not long after Mr. Cibber was arrefted for;{ome confiderable 
fums, and thrown into the King’s Bench prifon,—By the means 
of benefit plays; however, and other affiftances, hejobtained his 
liberty ; but as the affair relating to his' wife, who ‘was now be- 
come an attrefs of the firft'confequence, and'in: thé higheft ‘fa- 
vour with ‘the town, had‘ greatly prejudi¢ed him, not only ‘in’ 
the opinion of the public, but’even by ftanding as a bar to his 
theatrical engagements ; ard as his natural paffion for diffipation 
could not be kept within bounds, thefe difficulties repeatedly 
occur'd to him, and he was frequently excluded entirely from 
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every theatre for a whole feafon together. —In thefe diftrefles he 
was ever ready to head any theatrical mutiny that might putit in 
his power to Fiein a feparate company, which he more than once 
attempted to fix at the theatre in the Haymarket, but in vain ; 
the legiflative power urged to exertion by the interefts of the 
eftablithed and patent theatres, conftantly putting a ftop to his 
proceedings after a few nights performance.—In one continual 
feries of diftrefs, extravagance and perplexity of this kind, did 
he continue till the winter of 1757, when he was engaged by 
Mr. Sheridan to go over to Dublin, to affift him in making a 
ftand againft the new theatre juft then opened in oppofition to 
him in Crow-ftreet.—On this expedition Mr. Cibber embarked 
at Park-gate, (together with Mr. Maddox the celebrated wire 
dancer, who had alfo been engaged as an auxiliary to the fame 
theatre) on, board. the Dublin Trader, fome time in: the: month 
of Otober; but the high winds, which are frequent~at that 
time of the P agli St. George’s Channel, and whichare fatal 
to many veflels in the paflage from this kingdom -to: Ireland, 
proved particularly fo to this. — The veflel was driven toithe coaft 
of Scotland; where it was caft away, every foul init (andthe 
paflengers, among whom was the Earl of Drogheda, were ex- 
tremely numerous) perifhing in the waves, and the fhip itfelf 
fo, entirely loft, that fcarcely any veftiges of it remained to line 
dicate whereit had been wreck’d, excepting a. box ‘containin 
books and papers, which were known to be Mr.oCibber’s,:-and 
which. were \caft upon the weftern coaft of Scotland #3: 


© Thus perifhed the well-known Mr. Theophilus Cibber, whofe 
life was begun, purfued, and ended in a ftorm.—Poffeffed of ta- 
lents that might have made him happy, and qualities that might 
have render’d him beloved, yet through an infatiable’ thirft of 
leafure, and a'‘want of confideration in the means of. purfuing 
it, his life was one continued fcene of mifery, and his character 
the mark of cenfure'and contempt.—Now, however, let his vir- 


* With him perifhed one Mrs, Pockeridge, a gentlewoman who, in 
one of Mr. Cibber’s former trips to Ireland, had attached herfelf to the 
fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of this man, with inviolable conftancy, 
and the moft tender affection, She was the widow of a Dublin citizen ; 
and: Cibber always declared he would have married her, had he been at 
liberty. Being-a-very fenfible woman, fhe drew up, and addreffed to 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury, a pathetic reprefentation of Her cafe, 
with regard to her-connection with Mr. C. praying his Grace’s’ com- 
paflion and advice, ..in an affair which fo greatly concerned her wounded 
confcience; and ftrongly expatiating on the hardhips under which 
people of narrow fortunes are obliged to labour, for want of the means 
of procuring a divorce, (for T4e. was never legally divorced) which are 
fo readily attained by the Rich. We remember to have feen a copy of 
this paper, ‘printed in one of Dr. Hill’s Jn/pefors. | 
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tues, which were not a few, remain on record, and for his in- 
difcretions, 


Let them be buried with him in the grave, 
But not remember’d in his epitaph. 


© Asawriter, he has not rendered himfelf very confpicuous, 
excepting in fome appeals to the public on peculiar circum- 
{tances of his own diftreffed life. —He was indeed concerned in, 
and has put his name to, an Account of the Lives of the Poets 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in five Vol. 12mo.—But in this 
work his own peculiar fhare was very inconfiderable, many * 
other hands having been concerned with him in it.—TIn the dra- 
matic way he has altered for the ftage three pieces of other au- 
thors, and produced one original of his own.—Their titles will 
be found in the enfuing lift. 


1. Henry VI. Trag. from Shakefpeare. 

2. Lover. Com. 

3. Patie and Peggy. Ballad Op. 

4.. An Alteration of Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet.’ 


* Not manv; for excepting the entertaining account of the fate Mrs. 
Chandler of Bath, (which was written by her brother, the learned Dr, 
Samuel Chandler) and the life of Aaron Hill Efg; drawn up by his 
daughter, ‘Mrs. Urania Johnfon,—the rett of the lives were jointly com- 
pofed by Mr. Cibber, and the late ingenious Mr. Robert Shiells; a 
Scotch gentleman, author of feveral poetical performances.—The life of 
Euftace Budgell Ffg; was fent them by an unknown hand; and is ar 
excellent piece of biography. 


[To be concluded in cur next.] & 
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Foannis Wallifii Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, cui prefigitur, de 
loquela ; five de fonorum omnium loquelarium formatione : Traéta- 
tus grammatico-phyficus, editio fexta. Accefft epiftola ad Thomam 
Beverley ; de mutis furdifque informandis. 8vo. §s. Millar. 


E have here a moft corre and elegant edition of Jr. 

Wallis’s Grammar of the Englith Tongue; a work 
originally intended for the ufe of the learned, and therefore (ju- 
dicioufly) written in Latin. The republication of it, at this 
time, cannot fail alfo of being agreeable, as it is ufeful, to fo- 
reigners, defirous of attaining the knowlege of a language, which 
is becoming daily more and more important, on account of 
the valuable tracts that have fince appeared in the vernacular 
idiom of this country, both on {cientific and moral fubje&s.: Ie 
muft therefore give peculiar pleafure to every benevolent mind, 
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to refle&, that while‘other mations aré learning the /anguage, they 
have alfo an opportunity of naturalizing the /entiments of Eng- 
Jithmen: a circumftance which, in all probability, did not 
efcape the prefent worthy Editor’s attention*, when he formed 
the generous defign of reviving Dr. Wallis’s excellent per- 
formance. 


It is:remarkable that, amidft the various grarhmatical differ+ 
tations which have been publifhied finee the firft edition of this: 
work, hardly any improvement ‘hath been made in the plan firft 
fketched ‘out, in this excellent treatife, for eftabliffting the or- 
thdepy or pronunciation of our tongue. Many indeed have 
been the improvements ‘made in our orthography and fyntaxis 5 
among which none lay greater claim to merit than the truly cri+ 
tical obfervations contained in the little tract of Dr..Lowth, to 
whom the prefent Editort pays the following elegant compli- 
ment. After recommending Ainfworth’s Dictionary. to the 
Reader, as a proper fupplement to’this Grammar, he proceeds, 
* Si pleniorem ejus indolem pernofcere'cupiat, confulat libellum,. 
cui titulus 4 ‘short Introduétion to Englifh Grammar, with Critical 
Notes, 2 viro ornatiflimo Roberto Lowth, Canonico Dunelmenfi, 
nuper editum, qui ftudiorum fuorum complexu res fere diflocia~ 
biles conjunxit, aufufque veteris poefeos orientalis fontes reclu- 
dere, patrii fermonis rudimenta exquirére dignatus eft.’ , 


We are perfuaded the public will readily fub{cribe to the juf- 
tice of this fhort eulogium, 


* This may not unreafonably be inferred from a paflage which is 
prefixed, as a kind of metto, to this new impreflidn,—taken from MiL- 
TON’s © Areopayitica, a {peech for the liberty of unlicenfed printing, to 
theParliament*of England’; 4to.1644..” or<7—* Lords and-Commons 
of England, confider what Nation it is whereof Ye are, and whereof ye 
are the governours. . A nation not flow and dull, but ‘of a°quick, in- 
gevious and piercing fpirit, acute to:invent, fubtile and finewy to-dif- 
courfe, not beneath the reach of any point, the higheft that human ca- 
‘pacity'can foar to. Therefore, the ftudies of Learning, in her deepett 
fctences, have been'fo ancient and fo eminent among us, that writers: 
of good antiquity and ableft judgment have been perfuaded that even 
the {chool of Pythagoras, and the Perfian wifdom, took beginning from 
the old: philofophy of this ifland. And that wife and civil. Roman, 7u- 
lius Agri ola, who governed once here for Cz/or, preferred the natural. 
wits of Britan, before the laboured ftudies-of the French.. Nor is it for 
nothiag that the grave and frugal Tranfilwanian {ends out yearly, from: 
as far as the mountainous, borders of Ru/fa and beyond the Hercynian 
wildernefs, not their youth, but their ftay’d men, to learn our lang 
guage.’ 

+ Tuomas Hoxtis Efg; the Friend of Liserty and of Science. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 176s. 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 1. The Political Balance. In which the Principles and Con- 
duét of the two Parties are weighed. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 


LTHOUGH this mafterly Writer was well aware, as he inti- 
mates, at his out-fet, that he was going to tread on the very 
ground which Horace has defcribed, 


Per ignes 


Suppofitos cineri dolofo: 


And that where fo.much.maft be faid of perfons and tranfactions fo very 
recent, it would not be poffible to avoid the imputation of flattery, and 
of fatire : yet he fteps on, with bold and manly confidence, till arriving 
at the top of Confiitution-bill, he there fixes his ftation, as a proper 
eminence from whence to take a diltinét view of the conduct of both 
parties. Whether-the vicinity of the court may not, however, have af« 
fected his optics, we cannot venture to pronounce: but it fo happens 
that he has thrown. all the merit, all the praife of well doing, into the 
minifterial fcale, which preponderates accordingly ; while the oppofite, 
or eppofition-fcale, being filled only with the air-bubbles of -faGtion and 
falfe patriotifm, very naturally flies up, and kicks the beam. 

A writer. in favour of the dns, will always be confidered by the Oats, 
and their partizans, as under minifterial influence ; therefore, whether 
our Author be. really fo biaffed or not, every thing he fays, every argu- 
ment he urges, will be regarded with fufpicion. Though he fhould 
have borrowed the balance from Justice herfelf, ftill the hand thar 
holds it will be diftrufted, or the weights deemed fraudulent; even if 
‘Trutu had given them her ftamp. 

This political ‘Balancer, however zealous for the prefent adminiftra« 
tion, preferves the appearance at leaft of the utmoft regard to freedom 
6f enquiry into matters of government: not a Pym nor a Hampden 
one feem more atta¢hed to the natural rights of the people, in this 
refpect. 

* It is (fays he) of the very effence of a free government, that the ci- 
tizens of it fhould be awake and attentive to the fituation of the ftate ; 
that they fhould examine the condu&, compare the characters, and if 
poffible penetrate the defigns of the feveral parties of which it is com- 
pofed.— This employment of their tiioughts is a manly and an afeful 
one ; it is to liberty what confcioufiiefs is to the niind, the a@ in which 
fhe moft fenfibly perceives her own exiltence and powers.—Ig has that 
utility in the political whieh the elaftic power ‘of the air has in the natu- 
ral fyitem; if it be conftantly exercifed, it preferves the whole mafs un- 
tainted, and molt effectually prevents or checks the weak or corrupt 
tendencies of the feveral parts.’ : | 

All this looks fair, candid, and open; and gives the Author very 
much the appearance of one of thofe bold champions who defire no- 
thing but a clear ftage and no favour. He proceeds : 
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‘ If ever this attention was particularly required, it is now. The 

ftate is divided into two parties; the profefled purpofes of the feveral 
chiefs of thefe are as contrary as their principles and charaters.’— This 
feems, by the way, to have been rather the itate of things fome months 
ago, than at prefent; for as to the patriots who fo lately figured in the 
oppofition, we wot not what is become of them.—The party is here, ne- 
verthelef:, confider’d as ftill exiting ; and fo, indeed, it probably was, 
at the time when the Author began to write this ingenious and elaborate 
review of its proceedings, commencing with the operations of the fum- 
_mer-campaign, in 1763. 
_ © The two parties (continues he) are to be confider’d with refpect to 
their prin iples of g.vernment, to their fiftem of foreign policy, and 1o thew 
domeftic admixifiration. ‘Vhe chara€ters of the leaders of them, fo far as 
they influence their plans, mult be marked ; the tenor of their condu& 
muit be recollected. Thefe are the grounds of that comparifon which 
we fhould draw; on thefe the judgment of the public will be formed: 
thefe are the purpofes of this pamphlet.’ 

Accordingly he fets out with a brief flate of the fituation in which 
they were at the beginning of the above-mentioned period, as well as 
of the means by which they had been brought into that fituation. In 
this, however, he employs but a few fhort paragraphs, ere he arrives 
at the clofe of the feflion of parliament 1763, when the care of the pub- 
lic bufinefs in the houfe of commons devolved upon Mr. Grenville : 
the hero of this performance.—From this period, the Author dates the 
political falvation of thefe kingdoms: the balance is now held forth ; 
and the great atchievements of the new, fteady, conffitutional ftate{man, 
are weighed with the proceedings of the oppofition-party. That the 
Jatter are found wanting, greatly wanting indeed, we have already inti- 
mated ; and. fhall now only refer to the particulars here exhibited, ia 
the words of Milton, as exultingly applied by our Author, in his 
Motto : 

—— For proof look up, 
And read thy let in y n celcftial fign, 
Where thou art weigh’d, and fhewn how light, how weak. 


We fhall only add, that thofe who are defirous of feeing a clear and 
comprehenfive account of the proceedings of adminiftration, fince Mr. 
Grenville took the lead, in that important department which he now 
fills; and of the feveral fruitiefs efforts * of the anti-minifterial party ; 


may 





* The principal objects of attack and defence, here brought into 
view, are, the point of privilege, in Wilkes’s cafe; the cyder-b:/l; and 
the general warrants; in all which, the conduc of the miniftry is re- 

sefented in the moft advantageous light; while that of the oppofition 
is exploded as malignant, felf-interelted, and abfurd.—The wifdom of 
adminiltration is fet forth, in refpect of the following meafures:—The 
ridding us of German conne¢tions, with all their train of /ubfidies, gua- 
rantits, extras, quotas, and dedomagements ; the regulation cf the colonies ; 
the improvement of the finances; the bill for reftraining the privilege of 
Srankirg p-ft-letters; with fome other important particulars: nor is the 
King’s generous contribution of 700,000], over-looked. ‘This, indeed, 
was ijuch a folid proof of his Majelty’s paternal tendernefs and love for 
| his 
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may here meet with ample grati#cation. How far a// the very fenfible 
Writer’s reprefentations are confiftent with frit impartiality and trath, 
we cannot pretend to determine. If they are fallacious, it is to be 
hoped there will not be wanting men, who have opportunities of infor- 
mation, to fet the public right, and prevent their being impofed on by 
the artifice, or plaufibility of thofe who are the more dangerous for their 
abilities. If, on the other hand, our Author is found to have given a 
juit and fair view of the particulars which he undertook to lay before 
the public, let him not be denied the praife that is due to his ingenuity, 
his {pirit, and fidelity to his caufe ; nor (if fuch there be) let thofe who 
have honeftly and ‘tkilfully exerted themfelves in the fervice of their 
country and their king, be deprived of the plaudit fo emphatically be- 
ftowed on a fimilar occafion—Well done! thou good and faithful Jervant ! 


Art. 2. The Mutual Intereft of Great Britain and the American Co- 
lonies confidered, with refpeé? to an A& paffed laft Seffions of Par- 
liament, for laying a Duty on Merchandize, Sc. With fome 
Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled, ObjeCtions to the Taxation 
of the American Colonies, &c. contidered. Jn a Letter toa 


Member of Parliament. ,4to. 6d. Nicoll. 


In our laft month’s catalogue, we mentioned the pamphlet entitled 
Objetions, (Fc. on which the prefent Writer hath animadverted, with 
pltin good fenfe, and a becoming zeal for the liberties of his fellow- 
fubjeéts of North-America. He is not an elegant writer; but, which 
is of more importance to his fubjeét, he aprears, as far as we can judge 
from fo {mall a traé&, to be well acquainted with the mutual intereit and 
natural connection between this country and her colonies. As for his 
remarks on the aét alluded to in his title-page, they are fuch as we 
dare not venture to decide upon ; for if he is right, the atin queflion 
is certainly wrong, and abfurd ia the highett degree. 

Art. 3. Thoughts on a Qucftion of Importance propofed to the Public, 
Whether it is. probable that the immenfe. Extent of Territory ac- 
quired by this Nation at the late Pecce, will operate towards the 
Profperity or the Ruin of the Ifland of Great ‘Britain? 8vo, 
1s. Dixwell. wT 


The Author feems to determine this Queftion againf? us; but he 
fpeaks modeftly, as every man of fen‘e will, on a fubje& of fo much dif 
ficulty and confequence. He confefies, that although he has thought a 
good deal upon it, in the moft cool and difpaffionate mianner, yet his 
own opinion is ftill in a great meafure undetermined. He has, how- 
ever, examined the quettion, to the utmoft of his abilities, with the 





his people, as ought never to be forgotten. It was fuch a donation as 
‘J believe (fays our Author) exceeds the generofity of all the kings 
who ever fat, before him, on the Englifh throne.” Neverthelefs, while 
we give unto Cesar the praife that is Cazsar’s due ; let us never fuffer 
minifier’, Ox their agents, to lull us mto’a /ecurity that may be fatal: for 
fince government is the deareft commodity- purchafed with the people’s 
money, caveat emptor fhould ever be the people's maxim, 
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Jaudable view of exciting the public attention to a point of fuch vaft im- 
portance, His fears for his country are great ; but he hopes, if they 
are groundlefs, it will be made apparent that they are fo :_ if otherwite, 
he wifhes that the beft means were pointed out for retarding our ruin 
as much as poffible, He is not a firft rate writer, nor does he pretend 
to any {kill in mercantile affairs ; but he is a thinking, rational man 3 
and what he offers to the confideration of the public, being folely in- 
tended for their advantage, moft certainly deferves their ferious confi- 
deration. 


Art. 4. Some Remarks upon a Plan of a Bill propofed to Parliament, 
for amending the Highways by Affeffment, inflead of Six Days 
Labour. By R. Whitworth, Efg; one of his Majefty’s Juf- 


tices of the Peace, for the County of Stafford, Folio. 2s. 6d, 


Dodfley. 


That the /fratute-labour on the roads has hitherto proved of very little 
fervice to the public, is a fa&t fo well known, and fo generally com- 
plained of, that it feems high time indeed to fall upon fome new fcheme ; 
that of an affeffment inftead of the fix days zo labour (for fuch hath 
ufually proved to be the cafe) feems moft likely to anfwer the end. The 
Jate-bill for this purpofe (which the houfe hath put off to a long day) 
was in itfelf, as the judicious Author of thefe Remarks obferves, ‘ cer- 
tainly a right thing,’ but ‘ the manner in which it is to be done,’ does 
not feem to him ‘ to be thoroughly digefted.’ He has, therefore, en- 
tered on a particular examination of the plan, claufe by claufe, and 
pointed out many very confiderable defeéts in it ; with a view that when 
the fame bi!! fhall be propofed, next feffions, it may be differently mo- 
delled, and better digefted. With the fame view, alfo, he has drawn 
up, and added to thefe Remarks, a xew plan of a bill to be propofed to 
parliament, founded on the fame idea of an affeflment inftead of fix 
day's labour; which does not feem liable to fo many, or fo important 
objections as the late plan. . 


Art. 5. The State 4 the Nation, with a preliminary Defence of 
the Budget. 4to. 1s. Almon. 


This important eftimate of the prefent political ftate of the nation, 
feems to come from the author of the celebrated Budget ; and is divided 
into two parts. The firft part contains the defence of the Budget, againft 
the Remarks on that performance: fee Review for January be, p- 68. 
‘The fecond part contains the ftate of the nation, with regard to its in- 
come, expenditure, and unfunded debt ; and to the whole is added a 
pofticript, relating to the loan of 1,500,000}. which was opened to the 
public on the 13th of March.—Notwithfanding the acrimony with 
which the Author ftill purfues the miniftry, we cannot but recommend 
his production to the notice of our political Readers, on account of the 
ynany calculations and eftimates jt contains, and which appear to be 
drawn from the moft authentic and only proper fources. Whether the 
Remarker may not ftill, as before, bring out different conc/ufins from 
the fame premiles, and fll] protract the difpute, time will thew. 


Art. 6, 
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Art. 6. 4 Deteétion of grofs Impofstions on the Parliament, with 

rdf e&t to two Aéts paffed the laft Seffions. Ina Letter to R. B. 

»E/q; By J. Gee, Gainfborough. 8vo. 6d. Lincoln, 
printed by W. Wood, fold by Baldwin in Landon. 


Mr. Gee appears to be a warm but fenfible man, fomewhat. heated 
by his apprehenfions that his country will greatly fuffer in refpect of the 
culture of hemp and flax, by fome late meafures taken to encourage the 
importation of thefe materials from our colonies; particularly the act 
for allowing a bounty. on American hemp, &c. which he confiders as a 
moft oat meafure, tending to ruin ourfe/wes, for the fake of en- 
riching the Americans. He paffes great encomiums on the /ri/Z, for 
the wifdom of their proceedings for, the encouragement of their linnen 
trade ; and recommends to us an imitation of their policy. _ In brief, he 
feems to be well acquainted with his fubje&t; and as that fubje& is a 
matter of very great confequence to this kingdom, his tract ought to 
be duly confidered, efpecially by thofe who are moft immediately con- 
<erned, : ae: 


Art. 7. The real North-Briton Extraordinary, relative to the Eaft- 

_ India Affairs; which was expeced with much Eagernefi by the 
Public on the 7th of April 1763; but for particular Reafons was 
thought proper at that Time to be fuppreffed. - By a Popular Gen- 
tleman, now abroad. Folio. 6d. Moran, 


Written by Mr. Wilkes, at the time above-mentioned, in defence of 
Mr. Rous. There is no doubt of its authenticity ; but the publication 
feems to have followed the occafion at too great adiftance. ‘Fhis paper 
is alfo inferted in the ¢hird volume of the original North-Britcn; which 
was never publifed, although we have {een it in print, 


Act, 8. 4 Letter from Sir Gregory Gazette, to his Friend in the 
Country. 8vo. 6d. Towers. . 


Under the affumed name of Sir Gregory Gazette, we have heard, that 
a perfon of real diflinétion is here concealed. Be that as dtumay, the 
fubject of this letter is of fome importance to the public, though it is 
fach as we fhould feldom expect to fee the pen of a Sir or a Lord 
any body, employed in difcuffing, viz. the injury fuftained by the pub- 
lic, from the trade carried en by a fet of monopplizers called Carcafe- 
butchers. Thefe wholefale dealers in beef and mutton appear to our 
Author in a very bad light. ‘ The-carcafe-butcher (fays he) is a tax 
upon the neceflaries of life, a toll upon the market, a caufer of artificial 
famine, and a ufurer."—In another place he pleafantly remarks, that— 
* to fuffer a fet of fellows to form a line of circumvallation round the 
metropolis, and to permit them, like the arch-felon, Cacus, to drag . 
backward by the tail the fat beaft, or the drove that is fit for foad, inio 
his den, till he has made an arbitrary gain upon them, is contrary to 
joftice, and to common fenfe, and would be, in fa&, eltablithing fore- 
Malling by authority.’ : 


Art..9. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament. Prepofing Amend- 
ments to the Laws againft sk eal Ingroffers, aud Regrators ; 
4, and 
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and recommending means to prevent, for the future, extravagant 
bigh Prices of Corn in this Kingdom: And alfo giving Reafons for 
repeating, or at leaft alt.ring, the Law allowing Bounty-money on 
the Exportation of Wheat to foreign Parts. 8vo, 6d. Long- 


man. 


A more ferious performance than Sir Gregory’s, on a fimilar fubje&. 
The Author has many folid obfervations concerning a Pa, regulation 
of the prices of grain; and on the corn bounty: which, on the whole, 
feéms to have proved rather a tax upon this kingdom, than advanta- 
geous to the country. 


Art. 10. The Adminiftration of Colonies. By Thomas Pownall, 
late Governor and Commander in Chief of his Majefty’s 
Provinces, Maflachufet’s- Bay and South-Carolina; and Lieut, 
Governor of New-Jerfey. ‘The fecond Edition, revifed, cor- 
rected, and enlarged. 8vo. 4s. Dodifley. 


For an account of the fr/ edition of this valuable performance, fee 
our Review for June lait, p. 441. The Author's name is now for the 
firt time affixed to it; and the treatife is confiderably augmented by the 
addition Of new matter, in various parts of the work. 


Art. 11. The Rights of the Briti/h Colonies confidered, the Admini- 
Jfiration and Regulation of the Colonies exploded, and the beft means 
recommended to make the Colonies moft ufeful to the Mother Coun 
try. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 


Tn a debate concerning a fubject of fuch vaft importance as the prefent 
controverfy relating to our American colonies, every one fhould be can- 
didly heard, who-hath any thing to offer that may tend to throw addi- 
tional light on the object in view, For this reafon, the traét now be: 
fo:e us, is entitled to the impartial notice of the public, notwithftanding 
the Author feems to be not a little deficient in judgment, temper, and 
literature, and is frequently hurried, by his zeal for the colonies, into 
a warmth of expreflion, which will by no means give him any advan- 
tage over his opponents, the ingenious Authors of The Admini/fration of 
Cotonies, and of The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies; of 
which laft-mentioned production we gave fome account in our Review 
for February laft, p. 150. The prefent Writer, neverthelefs, has 
thrown out fome obfervations, which, as they are perhaps the refult 
of experience, may delerve attention ; although the greateit part of his 
pamphlet confifts of extraéts from Mr. Otis, and from the Defence of 
the Charter Colonies, written by Mr. Dummer. 


Art. 12, 4 General Plan for the Poor, and rendering the ufelefs 
Hands in England, Wales, &c. of public Benefit, by employing 
them in Manufaétures and Hufoandry ; together with fome Hints 
to ftrengthen the National Militia, without Inconvenience or great 
Expence.to the Public. And Intimations that may be improved ta 
the Advantage of unhappy and infolvent Debtors. By a Gentles 
man. 8vo, 6d, Gardner, 
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A reformation of our poor-laws, which from the abufes to which they 
are fubjeét, and from the alarming increafe of the poor, appears to be 
fo needful, has been frequently attempted. Many fchemes and plans 
have been formed for the better regulating and employing the poor, to 
the end that themfelves might be more comfortably fubfifted, and the 
rates for their maintenance reduced, for the eafe of the public; and a 
bill framed on thele principles was broughi into parliament this feflions, 
by a worthy member of the houfe of commons. 

The prefentplan, drawn up by an unknown hand, is publifhed by 
Mr. Whitworth, member for Blechingley; as we are informed by an 
advertifement prefixed to it, and figned by that gentieman. He re- 
marks, in its recommendation, that whereas the bill brought into par- 
liament is compofed fo as to make a total alteration from the pee 
eftablifhment ; and not being compulfory, may clafh with it, when re. 
ceived in fome places and not in others ; and obferving that the defe&s 
in our internal policy do not arife fo much from a non-fufficiency in our 
laws, as the non-execution of them, which he afcribes to a caufe re- 
fiecling no. great honour on the gentlemen in the commiflion of the 
peace: this plan is therefore formed on the poor-laws now in force. 

The outlines of the p'an are nearly the fame with that of the bill it 
was intended to fupercede; namely, the aflociating the parochial poor 
inco hundreds, or other convenient diftriéts, under the government of 
guardians and fub-guardians, confiiling of men cf fubftantial property 
on the fpot. 

One ‘nd hint, however, we will mention, which is contained in 
the feventh propofal concerning charitable bequefts ; vwiz.—* that real 
eftates which fhall be devifed, fhall be fold by the guardians, for the 
beft price that can be obtained for the fame, and the money arifing by 
fuch fale fhall be, by the treafurer, immediately placed in fome of the 
public funds, and the intereft growing due thereon fhall be applied to 
the ufe of that parifh or workhoufe to which it was given,’ 

Perhaps the entailment of land in any form, may, upon enquiry, ap- 
pear to have a worfe tendency than is generally apprehended ; but how- 
ever that may be, the moft impolitic difpofal of land is, when the pro- 
perty of it is tied up, and rendered unalienable, in the hands of public 


and corporate bodies, 
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Art. 13. The Enlargement of the Mind. Epifile II. To William 
Langhcrne, M. 4. By J. Langhorne. 4to. xs. Becket. 


In this fecond Epiftle. wherein, like the firft, there is more poetry 
than plan, we find the following beautiful panegyric on Reason. Mr, 
Langhorne begins with tracing this higheft attribute of human nature, 
to its fource ; 


When firft the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms on young perception play ; 
External forms affe& the mind alone, 

‘Their diffrent pow’rs and properties unknown. 
See the pleas‘d infant court the flaming brand, 


Eager to grafp the glory in its hand! 
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The cryftal wave as eager to pervade, 
Stretch its fond arms to meet the {miling fhade? 


When memory’s call the mimic words obey, 
And wing the thought that faulters on its way ; 
When wife experience her flow verdiét draws, 
The fure effect exploring in the caufe, 

In Nature’s rude, but not unfruitful wild, 
RefleGion {prings, and Rea/on is her child : 

On her fair ftock the blooming fcyon grows, 
And brighter through revolving feafons blows.’ 


The Poet then takes a flight to Paradife; fuppofes this * Flower dé. 
wine’ to have been by ‘ fatal error torn’ from the tree of life; and he 
laments the unhappy confequence. This allofion to the allegorical ftory 
of the Fall, feems to have been fomewhat oddly introduced in an enco- 
mium on the fruit of that fame tree ;—in a poem exprefsly written te 
celebrate the advantages derived te mankind from the ‘ godlike know- 
lege’ acquired by our firft parents eating of that frait !-—-’The Author 
himfelf, indeed, does not feem to have been very deeply impreft with 
the idea of this misfortune; if we may judge from the prophetic apor 
ftrophe which immediately follows : 


Yet, beauteous Flow’r'! immortal fhalt thou fhine, 
When dim with age yon glorious orbs decline; 
Thy orient bloom, unconfcious of decay, 


Shall fpread, and flourifh in eternal day. 


He then praceeds to the following pathetic and fpirited reflection on 
ghe proper culture of this fair plant ; 


O'! with what art, my friend, what early care, 
Should wifdom cultivate a plant fo fair ! , 
How fhould her eye the rip’ning mind revife, 

And blaft the buds of folly as they rife! 

How fhould her hand with induftry reftrain, 
The thriving growth of Paffion’s fruitful train, 
Afpiring weer whofe lofty arms would tow’r, 
With fatal fhade o’er Reafon’s tender flow’r. 


From low purfuits the duciile mind to fave, 
Creeds that contraét, and vices that enflave ; 
O’er life’s rough feas its daubiful courfe to fteer, 
Unbroke by av’rice, bigottry, or fear ; 

For this fair {cience fpreads her light afar, 
And fills the bright Urn of her eaftern ftar, 
f The liberal power in no fequetter’d cells, 
No moonfhine- courts of dreaming {choolmen dwells ; 
Diftinguith’d far her lofty temple ftands, 
Where the tall Mountain looks o’er diftant lands ; 
All round her throne the graceful arts appear, 
That boaft the empire of the eye or ear. 


A defcription of thofe ‘ graceful arts’ which flock round the throne of 
Science, particularly, Poeray, Paintine, ScuLprure, and Music, 
fucceeds; and the poem concludes with fome tender, elegiac lines, to 
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the memory of his friend the late worthy colonel Crawfurd ; to whom 
his firft Epiftle, on this fubje&t, was addrefled; See Review, Vol, 


XXIX. p. 229. 


Art. 14. Poems by ©. CourcHit: Containing the Conference, 
the Author, the Duellift, Gotham in Three Books, the Candidate, 
the Farewell, the Times, Independence, and the ‘Fourney, a Frag~ 
ment. Vol. II, 4to, x18. Subfcription, /ew’d, Flexney, 


, This is not a new edition of the feveral poems mentioned in the title, 
—the unfold pamphlets being ftitched together, in order to make a vo- 
Jume.—Here is nothing new except a fragment called the Journey ; in 
which the Writer, with his ufual acrimony and confidence of fuperiority, 
inveighs againft the poets, his cotemporaries; and of which, as we 
fhould be unwilling to propagate what we cannot but condemn, we thald 
take no farther notice. LL 


Art. 15. Mifcellaneous Pieces of Ancient Englifh Poefie, viz, Tha 
Troublefome Raigne of King John, written by Shakefpeare, extant 
in no Edition of his Writings. The Metamorphofis of Pigma- 
lion’s Image, and certain Satyres, by Fahn Marften. The Scourge 
of Villanie, by the fame.—All printed before the Year 1600, 
t2mo, 3s. Horsfield, | | 


The dramatic hiftory of the troublefome reign of King John, by fome 
afcribed to Shakefpeare, has been generally rejefted by his Editors. 
Tt muft be owned, however, that it is not without fome marks of that 

reat Poet's genius; and if it doth not merit a place among the reft 
of his works, it deferves at leaft to be preferved in fome fuch publication 
as the prefent.. The poems by Marfton have a claim of the fame kind ; 
for they too are the efforts of a vigorous genius,—Marfton was the co- 
temporary and rival of Bifhop Hall; and though inferior in numbers, 
feems to have excelled him in force: but Hall, if we may credit his 
own account, was the firft Satirift : 


I firft adventure, follow me who lift, 
And be the fecond Englith Satirift, L 





THEATRICAL. 


Art. 16. The Shepherd's Artifice: A Dramatic Paftoral. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden.. The Words 
written, and the Mufic compofed by Mr. Dibdin. 8vo, 1s, 


Becket and De Hondt. 


We fee little to admire, and nothing to defpife, in this pretty, fimple, 
paftoral drama ; which we fuppofe to be the firit literary produétion of 
the young Performer who did fo much juftice to the character of Ralph, 
in the Maid of the Mill, The fpecimens he hath given, both as an 


ator and a writer, feem to promife the public much future entertain- 


ment from his improved abilities ; ¢fpecially in the firft-mentioned ca- 
pacity. rr 


Noveé Ls, 
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Nove.us. 
Art. 17. The Triumvirate: or, The Authentic Memoirs of A. B. 
_ and C. .12m0. 2.Vols. 6s. Johnfton. 


A Writer who is not without juft pretenfions to the charater of aman 
of fenfe, and a fcholar, has here aflumed that of a Novelliit; to which, 
In our opinion, he has no pretenfions at all. Without Fielding’s fine 
parts, he affeéts to be Fielding ; without Sterne’s original genius, he 
would pafs for a Sterne: while pedantry is offered in payment for fter- 
Jing humour ; and loofe, obfcene conceit fupplies the want of genuine 
wit. In a word, the Author’s manner is extremely fff, and drfagree- 
able. He makes a ridiculous parade of his acquaintance with foreign 
languages ; in which after all, if we may judge from his Englifh, he 
may prove but an indifferent connoiffeur: for his ftyle and diétion aré 
fo blotted and blurred with /rifbi/ms, that we believe the mere Englith 
reader will often be at a lofs to difcover his meaning : but thefe he will 
probably fay, are only fuch ‘ inaccuracies as minute critics may ob- 
ferve,’—and which he does not ‘ think worth amending, in a work of 
this kind.’—Indeed !—then you think any crude, indigeited ftuff is good 
enough for.the public*—and good enough too, for your pairon the 
Duke of Bedford, to whofe generous and voluntary patronage, as the 
Devication fets forth, you have been fo highly obliged ! ! 

By A. B. and C. are meant Andrews, Biville, and Carewe; the three 
heroes of this‘romance: whole names, at full length, it feems, our Au- 
thor did not at firit intend to make free with. ‘I his, nodoubt, was a 
point of delicacy which fufficiently manifefted his refpeé to the illuftrious 
families of Andrews, Beville, and Carewe; yet he has obferved this 
caution no where but in his title-page: for which he offers this apology. 
* The initials of A. B. and C. were objected to in the manufcript, as 
being too abftracted, and fitter for geometry than novel ; that they did 
not diftinguifh the perions fuficiently, in the memory, nor imprefs 
the ideas of them ftrong enough on the mind. In compliance, therefore, 
with this indolence of attention in my gentle readers, I have embodied 





* « | always (fays our Author, in his preface) write qwthout dcok, and 
juft as if J was {peaking to you ;’ very modeft this declaration, and very 
reipectful to his readers! This gentleman, no doubt, would think it 
very formal to come into company with his fhoes buckled and garters 
ticd. But what are we to undeiftand by his method of writing awi:Aout 
book ? Does this mean, that he fcribbled his memoirs on {craps of paper, 
and the backs of letters, as Mr. Pope ufed to {ketch out his verfes? or 
does it fignify, that he no more confults the Englifh diétionary in writ- 
ing, than he does in converfation ?—TAis is probably what he would in- 
timate: for, a little lower, he fays,—* I really never do more myfelf, 
than write, and leave the world to corred.’—Very wifely done—and 
genius like!—And this Genius, we may venture to predict, will find, 
that the world wit corre? him; unlefs he be abfolutely incorrigible : 
for the public never fail to do themfelves ample juftice, whenever thus 
treated with arrogance and infult;—and that by a mode of punifhment, 
the mo mortifying to the vanity of an author; viz. contempt, and 
total neglect. 
thought, 
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thought, and thicken’d fhadow into fubftance for them, by fupplying 
the above names throughout the remainder of this work.’ 

He has not, however, thought fit to affign his reafons for making uf 
only of the inisials, in his title-page. This he perhaps thought was 
giving fuch an air of myftery to the work, as might beft catch the at- 
tention of the public; and, indeed, the whole title has fuch a peculiat 
caft, that when the advertifement of The Triumvirate; or, Menwirs of 
A. B. and C. firft appeared in the papers, moft readers’ expeéted that 
fome choice political anecdotes were to be communicated to the public, 
with all the prudent referve and caution of frokes, dafbes, and afferifmss 
like the anti-minifterial paragraphs which once made fo great a figure ia 
the Lon ‘on Evening Poft. But this was all a miftake; for, like the reft 
of our modern adventure-makers, the Author has only endeavoured to 
amufe us with a few wonderful ftories of private intrigues, and family 
revolutions : giving, as he himfelf in one place feems to acknowledge, 


To airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a-name. 


And yet, like moft of his brother biographers (in the novel way) he af- 
firms, in another place, that he. publifhes nothing but fe4s; and that 
every particular of his memoirs, * except the names of perfons and 
places, can be authenticated by living teftimonies.’ , All this may be 
very true,.and the book fo much the worfe for it: as a weil-invented 
moral tale; may be infinitely more pleafing,- and more afeful in its ten- 
dency, than a dull, matter-of fact narrative, affording nothing to ftrike 
the imagination, or to improve the heart —We would not, however, 
be underftood as if we thought this work deftitute of matter to amufe 
the reader’s fancy ; for there is enough-of that fort; fuch as it is: and 
fach, indeed, as might have made a better figure than it does, had the 
Writer been lefs ambitious of di/p/ajing his uncommon thare of wit and 
humour. 





MIsCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 18. 4 fhort Analyfis of Dr: Rheid’s* Enquiry into the Human 
Mind. By Philoveritas. 8vo. 6d. Field, - 


The motto, which this Analyfer hath made choice of, is as applicable 
at leait to his own pamphlet, as to any thing he hath expofed of Dr, 
Reid’s book. Quantum eff in rebus inane, ‘I hat the Doétor hath laid 
himfelf fufficiently open, in the unadvifed manner of his attack on Mr, 
Locke, is well known to thofe who are verfed in the fubjeét. But, 
whatever ufe fuch fquibs as thefe may be of in matters of .politics and 
party, this fixpenny metaphyfical cracker, notwith{tanding the flath of 
its advertifement and the bounce of its pofticript, is not worth one fingle 
farthing. To prove this, we need not apply to the work it/e/f; its 
appendages will ferve to convict it. In the advertifement or preface, 
we are told, ‘ a dog hath /en/z, but not confcianfre/s, Senfé ariies from 
the combination of two diflinét -gual (or bodily) powers : con/ciou/ne/i 
from the combination of two diftin@ inegual powers, matter and /pirit.” 
In the pofifript we are told, * there are but two pofitive created beings 





* Whether the Writer had any defign in thus mif-{pelling Dr, Reid’s 
name, is beft known ‘to himfelf. 
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in nature, matter and fpirit—the:reft is meer mode and relation.” And 
then the Author talks about Aypothefis. Doth the Reader need more 


sonvieny proofs that our Author 1s no more a match for Dr, Reid, 
than Dr. Reid is for Mr. Locke ? K-=- —k 
Th ° 


Art. 19.' Original Papers, relative to the Difturbances in Bengal. 
| Containing every material Tranfadtion from 1759 to 1764. 8yvo. 
2 Vols. 7, few’d. Newbery. 


Thefe papers are publifh’d with the view of juftifying Mr. Vanfittart, 
prefident of the counci] at Calcutta, in Bengal, againft the very unfa- 
yourable reprefentations that have been made here, of that gentleman’s 
condutt, fince his being placed at the head of the Eaft-India Company’s 
affairs, in that part of the world. It feems to be a valuable and impor- 
tant colleétion ; and ought Spey to be read by thofe who, from a due 
regard to'trath, are ever inclined to adhere to the good old rule,—dear 
the other fide. The public hath indeed heard a great deal againft Mr. V. 


and it is but common juftice:to lend an impartial ear-to what may be 
urged in his.defence. : 


Art. 20. A Letter from M. de Voltaire, toM. D? AM ..sse0s 
dated March 1, 1765, upon two tragical Inci in France, 
at the fame Time; that of Calas, and that of Sirven: Both on 
the Account of Religion. samo. 6d. Becket. 


The very affeSting ftory of the unfortunate Mr. Calas, is but too well 
known, and has been too often mentioned in our Review, to require 
any ‘thing more to be faid on the fubjeét, at this time. Mr. Voltaire, 
as we learn from this epiftle, was the firft who undertook to remove the 
veilfrom this horrid fcene of Romi/> darknefs, and to throw light upon 
a ‘cafe which bigotry and perfecution ‘would, perhaps, but for his lau+ 
dable efforts, have cover’d over with the ferms of law, and effectually 
hid, for ever, from the eyes of mankind. 

_ ‘The-fecond incident, ‘in which Mr. Voltaire has alfo been fortunately 
inftrumental in detecting the falfhood, and ftopping the fury of popifh 
intolerance ; is thus related ‘in this little tract : ' 

* A landsholder of \Caftres, by name Sirven, had three daughters : 
as this.family is of the proteftant religion, the youngeft of his daughters 
was taken ‘by force out of his wife's arms, put into a convent, and 
whipped, by way of teaching her-her catechifm. The girl run mad, 
and threw herfelf into a well, at about a league’s diftance from her fa- 
ther’s houfe. On this, ‘the zealots of religion made not the leaft doubt 
of its being the father, mother, and filters of the child, that had drowned 
her. It had paffed currently among the Roman Catholics of the pro- 
vince, that one of the capital points of the proteftant religion was, ‘that 
fathers and mothers are bound to hang, drown, or cut the throats ef any 
of their children they may fufpe& of having any inclination towards the 
Romih ‘religion. This was precifely at the very ‘time that the Calas’s 
were.in irons, and that’the fcaffold was preparing for their execution. 

* The news of the girl’s being drowned, came direétly then to Tou- 
loufe, ‘* -Ay, -(faid they) -here’s a frefh inftance of a father’s and mo- 
ther's murdering their child.” The outcry was general; the fury of 
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the public was augmented upon it; Calas was broke upon the wheel 5 
Sirven, his wife, and his daughters, ordered to be apprehended. Sir- 
ven, frightened, had only the time torfly with all his fick family. Def 
titute of all aid, they were forced to‘walk on foot over fteep hills, at that 
time covered with how. One of ‘this daughters was delivered, amidft 
the ice, of a child, which, dying as it was, fhe carried in her arms, 
herfelf hardly alive. At length, they got into the road that leads te 
Switzerland. 

« The fame chance that brought to me the children of Calas, dire&ted 
alfo to me Sirven. Figure to yourfelf, my friend, four fheep accufed 
by butchers of having devoured a lamb. This is what I faw; but it is 
impoffible for any defcription to do.juftice to fo mudh innocence, and fo 
much diftrefs. . What ought I to do? Or what woald you have done in 
my place? is it enough to groan only over fuch abdfes ‘of ‘human na- 
ture? I took the liberty of writing to the firft Prefident ‘of Languedoc, 
but he was not at Touloufe. I got one of your friends to prefent a pe- 
tition to the Vice-chancellor. In the mean while, near Caftres, the 
father, the mother, and the two daughters, were executed in efiipys 
their eftate confifcated, their goods defpoiled, their ruin was complete. 

‘ Behold here a virtuous, decent, innocent-family delivered up to 
fhame and beggary among ftrangers. It is true, they found -pity, but 
how cruel it is to be objeéts of pity as long as they live! The anfwer, 
however, fent me to my application, was, that they might poffibly ob- 
tain their pardon.’ . 

Mr. Voltaire ‘very properly expreffes his indignation at being told, 
that a virtuous, decent, injured family, eruelly reduced to fhame and 
beggary, might ‘poffibly obtain their pardon! an anfwer which might 
with more propriety ‘have been given to any interceffion in favour of the 
judges who condemned and ruin’d that innocent family. — Bat it is 
with pleafufe ive learn,” in a wofe"upon this narrative, that .M.de Beau- 
mont, who fo nobly and fuccefsfully defended the family of Calas, pro- 
poles alfo to defend the unfortunate Strvens.;—in whieh mof laudable 
defign it is hoped he will, for the honour of humanity, meet with the 
fame fuccefs. 





SERMON §&, 

T. At Buekingham Affizes, -béfore Lord Chief Juftice Pratt, &c. July 
gi, 1764. By William Pugh, Vicar of Totternhoe, and Curate ‘of 
Aylefbury, Fletcher, ; 

If. At St. James’s, Black Friars, Sept. 30, 1764. By William Ro- 
maine, M.A. Worral. 

Ill. The Faithful Servant’s Releafe and Rewuard,—On the Death of the 
Reverend Mr. John Lavington, who died December zo. Preached ‘at 
Ottery, ‘Dec. 30, 1764. By Fonathan Wheeler. Field. 7 

IV. The Rife and Fall of tne Holy City and Temple of Jerufalem < 
‘An Argument in Defence of Chrittianity. Being the Subitance of a 
Difcourfe preached at the Temple Church the 11th of November 1764, 
By Gregory Sharpe, L. LD. Matter of the Temple, Chaplain in or- 
dinary:to his Majefty, and Fellow ‘of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. Svo, 1s. Dodfley, &c. ate 

«"» Such Readers as are difpofed to confider attentively whttever ‘fs 
urged in defence of Chriftianity, will be pleafed with this very judicious 
and 
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and curioas difcourfe. From the clear and diftin& view, which is pres 
fented to'them, of the defign, antiquity, duration, prefervation, and de- 
ftruction of the Temple of Jerufalem, at two different and very diflant 
periods, they will naturally and unavoidably be led to reflect on the 
wonders of divine providence; and when they confider that fuch amazing 
feenes were exprefsly foretold fo long before the events that corre. 
fponded with and confirmed them, we cannot but think with ouz learned 
Author, that the evidence arifing from thence for the truth of the 
Chriflian religion, will appear to them almoft irrefiltible. 





CoRRESPONDENCE, 


ArisT£us feems to have given too eafily into the groundlefs 
notions of the gentlemen who, he fays, pointed out to him a 
glaring inftance of the Reviewers partiality toward Writings of 
a very exceptionable kind. The charge is a heavy one; but 
it falls with the lefs weight, as it is neither juft nor generous. 
—It is to be feared, that there are men in whofe eyes CANDoR 
will fometimes appear criminal. His obfervation, that *¢ abi- 
lities and inclination to invalidate the objections of the enemies 
of the eftablifhed church, would never appear to greater advan- 
tage than’ in a Adonthly Review,’ —implies 2 compliment for 
which the Authors of that work are obliged to him; but are 
they to draw out their forces and take the field on every flight 
alarm ? Certainly, the particular occafion pointed out by 
this Correfpondent, was not to be deemed of fufficient impor- 
tance ! 








“ Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ?” 


The book mentioned by J. E. will be attended to.—As to 
this: Letter-writer’s hafty charge of incon/i/tency, on a particular 
political topic, it muft be made more apparent, before it can 
merit any farther notice on the part of the Reviewers.—At pre- 
fent it may fuffice to remind J. E. and every other Reader, that 
a periodical work, with fuch quick returns of publication, and 
cartied on by different hands, muft be more liable to fuch a 
charge, than the uniform productions of a fingle pen, unlimited 
as to time, and enjoying ample leifure for revifal and correction: 
advantages of which the Reviewers are totally deprived. “The 
wonder would, therefore, be, to find any tolerable degree of 
confiftency, and correctnefs, preferved in a work fo difadvan- 
tageoufly circumftanced !—J. E. feems to have been rather too 
alert on this occafion ; and fhould be reminded, when he again 
takes upon him to addrefs his remarks, in a private letter, to 
gentlemen of whom he has no perfonal knowlege, that it may 
not be improper for him to offer a previous facrifice to the 
Graces, aut ; 


[The LETTER concerning Dr. Rain's Perfermance will le in= 
Jerted in our next.] 
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